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PREFACE 


Since  1939  Theological  Commissions  have  been  preparing  material 
for  discussion  by  this  Conference.  The  Conference  itself  was  called 
in  order  that  the  work  of  these  groups  of  theologians  could  be  laid 
before  a body  more  fully  representative  of  the  Churches.  Their  three 
Reports,  entitled  The  Church , Ways  of  Worship,  and  Intercom- 
munion were  sent  in  advance  to  all  the  delegates,  many  of  whom 
had  also  read  one  or  more  of  the  three  volumes  of  essays  contributed 
in  the  course  of  this  preparatory  work.  The  report  now  issued  is  the 
result  of  some  ten  days  spent  in  the  discussion  of  this  material  by 
220  delegates  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  their  Churches. 

We  are  deeply  conscious  that  no  gathering  of  such  a size,  in  such 
a brief  period  of  time,  could  give  to  the  subjects  before  us  such  patient 
and  thorough  study  as  they  had  received  from  the  Commissions 
which  produced  these  preparatory  Reports.  We  have  tried  honestly 
to  record  the  agreements  and  disagreements  which  have  emerged  in 
the  course  of  our  discussion  of  them.  We  hope  that  those  who  read 
what  we  have  to  say  will  find  in  this  Report  a pointer  to  the  further 
study  of  those  other  Reports  and  volumes. 

By  our  constitution  (Article  4)  we  are  a ‘Conference  of  Churches’ 
‘in  which  none  is  asked  to  be  disloyal  to  or  to  compromise  its  convic- 
tions, but  to  seek  to  explain  them  to  others  while  seeking  to  under- 
stand their  point  of  view.  Irreconcilable  differences  are  to  be  re- 
corded as  honestly  as  agreement.’  Our  work  is  ‘not  to  formulate 
schemes  and  tell  the  Churches  what  they  ought  to  do,  but  to  act  as 
the  handmaid  of  the  Churches  in  the  preparatory  work  of  clearing 
away  misunderstandings,  discussing  obstacles  to  reunion,  and  issuing 
reports  which  are  submitted  to  the  Churches  for  their  consideration’. 
This  has  called  for  great  self  restraint  on  the  part  of  those  of  us 
who,  in  this  direction  or  that,  would  have  liked  to  see  more  positive 
recommendations  to  action.  But  where  such  recommendations  would 
present  to  any  Churches  a choice  between  disloyalty  to  their  convic- 
tions and  a withdrawal  from  ecumenical  fellowship  in  discussion, 
they  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Nevertheless,  we  feel  that  in  this  Conference  we  have  ourselves 
gained  much,  and  can  issue  a Report  which  bears  witness  to  an 
advance  upon  what  has  gone  before.  At  Lausanne  in  1927  and  at 
Edinburgh  in  1937  it  was  impossible  directly  to  approach  the  funda- 
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mentally  important  subject  of  the  nature  of  the  Church.  Too  many 
more  immediately  obvious  differences  surrounded  that  central 
theme,  demanding  much  in  the  way  of  mutual  explanation.  Here 
at  Lund  we  have  met  in  a spirit  of  mutual  trust  and  confidence 
which  has  enabled  us  to  find  fellowship  in  exploring  together  the 
deepest  and  most  controversial  issues.  We  go  back  to  our  Churches 
as  men  who  have  entered  into  a rich  experience  of  deeper  under- 
standing of  one  another.  We  go  back  to  bring  that  deeper  under- 
standing to  those  whom  we  represent,  and  in  this  Report,  as  we 
speak  of  the  Church,  of  Ways  of  Worship,  and  of  Intercommunion, 
we  speak  of  issues  deeper  and  more  controversial  than  have  been  so 
spoken  of  before. 

In  two  ways  in  particular  these  pages  make  an  advance  on  pre- 
vious Faith  and  Order  Conference  Reports  : 

(i)  Its  second  chapter  does  not  record  agreements  and  disagree- 
ments on  subjects  at  present  dividing  the  Churches,  but  seeks  to  in- 
itiate a theological  study  of  the  biblical  teaching  about  the  relation 
between  Christ  and  the  Church.  We  have  had  no  time  to  do  more 
than  make  the  first  approach,  but  we  believe  that  this  first  attempt 
to  pass  beyond  the  consideration  of  our  immediately  apparent  dis- 
agreements and  to  explore  the  underlying  theological  problem  pro- 
vides a fitting  introduction  to  the  rest  of  the  Report,  and  opens  up 
fertile  lines  of  further  study  both  by  the  World  Council’s  continuing 
Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  and  in  the  Churches  themselves. 

(ii)  The  bearing  on  the  problem  of  unity  of  social,  cultural,  poli- 
tical, racial  and  other  so-called  ‘non-theological’  factors  was  hardly 
as  much  as  mentioned  at  Lausanne  in  1927.  At  Edinburgh  in  1937 
some  attention  was  paid  to  it  in  one  section  of  the  Conference.  Since 
then  there  has  been  an  increasing  realisation  of  its  importance,  and 
as  part  of  the  preparation  for  this  Conference  a group  was  convened 
to  consider  it  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute  at  Bossey,  Switzerland,  in 
November,  1951.  Its  Report,  Social  and  Cultural  Factors  in  Church 
Divisions , was  not  assigned  to  any  particular  section  of  our  Confer- 
ence, but  its  influence  was  felt  throughout,  as  may  be  seen  especially 
in  Chapters  III,  IV  and  VI.  Together  with  the  documents  men- 
tioned above  we  would  commend  to  the  Churches  the  further  study 
of  this  Report. 

One  other  document  that  we  have  had  before  us  is  Towards 
Church  Union , 1937-1952.  This  survey  of  approaches  to  closer  union 
among  the  Churches,  compiled  by  Bishop  Stephen  Neill,  describes 
unions  achieved  and  negotiations  entered  into  by  Churches  since  the 
Edinburgh  Conference.  It  is  a factual  record,  which  was  given  to  us 
for  information,  not  for  discussion.  It  tells  of  much  for  which  we 
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have  to  thank  God,  much  from  which  we  have  drawn  encourage- 
ment in  our  work.  We  submit  our  own  Report  to  the  Churches  in 
the  hope  that  what  we  have  done  together  here  may  be  used  by  God 
to  make  possible  the  writing  of  further  chapters  in  this  story  accord- 
ing to  His  will. 


THE  REPORT 


SUBMITTED  FOR  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF 
THE  PARTICIPATING  CHURCHES 


Chapter  I 

A WORD  TO  THE  CHURCHES 


Note  : — This  section  was  released  for  publication  immediately  after 
its  adoption  by  the  Conference , as  being  a short  message  to  the 
Churches , pending  their  reception  of  the  remainder  of  the  Report . 

We  have  been  sent  to  Lund  by  our  Churches  to  study  together  what 
measure  of  unity  in  matters  of  faith,  church  order  and  worship  exists 
among  our  Churches  and  how  we  may  move  towards  the  fuller  unity 
God  wills  for  us.  We  give  thanks  to  the  Lord  of  the  Church  for  what 
He  has  wrought  among  us  in  and  through  our  fellowship  of  conver- 
sation and  prayer  and  for  evidences  that  in  several  parts  of  the  world 
Churches  are  drawing  closer  together.  We  have  made  many  dis- 
coveries about  one  another’s  Churches  and  our  perplexity  in  the  face 
of  unresolved  differences  has  been  surpassed  by  our  gratitude  for  the 
manifold  grace  of  God  which  we  see  at  work  in  the  life  of  the 
Churches  all  over  the  world. 

We  have  seen  clearly  that  we  can  make  no  real  advance  towards 
unity  if  we  only  compare  our  several  conceptions  of  the  nature  of 
the  Church  and  the  traditions  in  which  they  are  embodied.  But  once 
again  it  has  been  proved  true  that  as  we  seek  to  draw  closer  to  Christ 
we  come  closer  to  one  another.  We  need,  therefore,  to  penetrate  be- 
hind our  divisions  to  a deeper  and  richer  understanding  of  the 
mystery  of  the  God-given  union  of  Christ  with  His  Church.  We 
need  increasingly  to  realise  that  the  separate  histories  of  our  Churches 
find  their  full  meaning  only  if  seen  in  the  perspective  of  God’s  deal- 
ings with  His  whole  people. 

We  have  now  reached  a crucial  point  in  our  ecumenical  discus- 
sions. As  we  have  come  to  know  one  another  better  our  eyes  have 
been  opened  to  the  depth  and  pain  of  our  separations  and  also  to 
our  fundamental  unity.  The  measure  of  unity  which  it  has  been 
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given  to  the  Churches  to  experience  together  must  now  find  clearer 
manifestation.  A faith  in  the  one  Church  of  Christ  which  is  not  im- 
plemented by  acts  of  obedience  is  dead.  There  are  truths  about  the 
nature  of  God  and  His  Church  which  will  remain  for  ever  closed  to 
us  unless  we  act  together  in  obedience  to  the  unity  which  is  already 
ours.  We  would,  therefore,  earnestly  request  our  Churches  to  con- 
sider whether  they  are  doing  all  they  ought  to  do  to  manifest  the 
oneness  of  the  people  of  God.  Should  not  our  Churches  ask  them- 
selves whether  they  are  showing  sufficient  eagerness  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  other  Churches  and  whether  they  should  not  act 
together  in  all  matters  except  those  in  which  deep  differences  of  con- 
viction compel  them  to  act  separately  ? Should  they  not  acknowledge 
the  fact  that  they  often  allow  themselves  to  be  separated  .from  each 
other  by  secular  forces  and  influences  instead  of  witnessing  together 
to  the  sole  Lordship  of  Christ  who  gathers  His  people  out  of  all 
nations,  races  and  tongues  ? 

Obedience  to  God  demands  also  that  the  Churches  seek  unity  in 
their  mission  to  the  world.  We  share  the  failure  to  convey  the 
Christian  message  to  the  mass  of  mankind.  But  it  is  precisely  to  these 
masses  that  we  have  the  obligation  to  preach  the  one  Gospel,  and  to 
manifest  the  oneness  of  the  Church. 

The  word  penitence  has  been  often  on  our  lips  here  at  Lund. 
Penitence  involves  willingness  to  endure  judgment  - the  judgment 
of  the  Lord  to  whom  has  been  given  the  power  to  sift  mankind  and 
to  gather  into  one  the  scattered  children  of  God.  We  await  His  final 
triumph  at  the  end  of  history.  But,  in  God’s  mercy,  tokens  of  judg- 
ment which  are  also  calls  to  a new  and  active  obedience  come  to  us 
in  our  day  also,  here  and  now.  Surely  we  cannot  any  longer  remain 
blind  to  the  signs  of  our  times  and  deaf  to  His  Word. 

The  Lord  says  once  again  : ‘He  that  gathereth  not  with  me,  scat- 
tered!’. 
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Chapter  II 

CHRIST  AND  HIS  CHURCH 


We  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  loved  the  Church  and 
gave  Himself  for  it,  and  has  brought  the  Church  into  an  abiding 
union  with  Himself.  Because  we  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  we  believe 
also  in  the  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ. 

I 

We  confess  that  without  Christ  we  are  lost,  and  without  Him  we 
are  subject  to  the  powers  of  sin  and  death,  but  that  God  has  not 
abandoned  us  to  the  powers  of  destruction.  He  has  given  to  us  and 
all  men  His  only  begotten  Son  as  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  Through 
His  life,  His  suffering,  His  death  and  His  resurrection  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  mighty  Victor  has  overcome  sin  and  death,  brought  the  un- 
godly powers  to  nought,  and  has  given  us  freedom.  When  we  believe 
in  Jesus  Christ  these  powers  can  no  longer  exercise  lordship  over  us. 
Thus  we  stand  under  a new  Lord.  It  is  Jesus  Christ  who  is  our  Lord. 

For  He,  in  His  incarnation,  death  and  resurrection,  has  entered 
into  oneness  with  man  in  his  estrangement  and  in  his  existence  under 
the  judgment  of  God,  and  by  making  atonement  for  man’s  guilt  has 
consecrated  a new  way  in  which  man,  reconciled  with  God,  may  live 
in  union  with  Jesus  Christ.  Through  Him  God  has  given  to  lost 
humanity  a new  beginning,  for  in  that  Jesus  Christ  died  and  rose 
again,  all  who  believe  in  Him  die  and  rise  again  to  a new  life. 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  King  of  the  new  People  of  God.  He  is  ‘the  chief 
cornerstone  in  which  the  whole  building,  fitly  framed  together, 
grows  up  into  a holy  temple  in  the  Lord’.  He  is  the  head  of  the 
Church  which  is  His  body.  Through  His  Spirit  Jesus  Christ  Himself 
is  present  in  His  Church.  Christ  lives  in  His  Church  and  the  Church 
lives  in  Christ.  Christ  is  never  without  His  Church;  the  Church  is 
never  without  Christ.  Both  belong  inseparably  together,  the  King 
and  His  people,  the  keystone  and  the  temple,  the  Head  and  the 
Body.  As  members  of  His  Body  we  are  made  one  with  Him  in  the 
fellowship  of  His  life,  death  and  resurrection,  of  His  suffering  and 
His  glory.  For  what  concerns  Christ  concerns  His  Body  also.  What 
has  happened  to  Christ  uniquely  in  His  once-and-for-all  death  and 
resurrection  on  our  behalf,  happens  also  to  the  Church  in  its  way  as 
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His  Body.  As  the  Church  is  made  a partaker  in  the  crucified  Body  of 
Christ,  so  also  it  is  given  to  be  partaker  in  the  risen  Body  of  the  same 
Lord.  This  means  that  the  Church  is  called  to  continue  the  mission 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  world,  so  that  the  way  of  Christ  is  the  way  of 
His  Church. 


II 

On  the  ground  of  the  apostolic  witness  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord 
of  the  Church,  and  in  obedience  to  Him,  we  seek  to  penetrate  be- 
hind the  divisions  of  the  Church  on  earth  to  our  common  faith  in 
the  one  Lord.  From  the  unity  of  Christ  we  seek  to  understand  the 
unity  of  the  Church  on  earth,  and  from  the  unity  of  Christ  and  His 
Body  we  seek  a means  of  realising  that  unity  in  the  actual  state  of 
our  divisions  on  earth. 

We  believe  that  many  of  our  differences  arise  from  a false  anti- 
thesis between  the  Church’s  being  in  Christ  and  its  mission  in  the 
world,  and  from  a failure  to  understand  the  Church  in  the  light  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  man,  and  in  the  light  of  His  death  and 
resurrection.  In  the  following  paragraphs  we  seek  : 

(1)  to  speak  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  in  terms  of  a double 
movement  (its  being  called  from  the  world  and  its  being  sent  into 
the  world)  through  which  it  is  ever  being  built  up  into  Jesus  Christ 
its  Head; 

(2)  to  speak  of  the  Church  as  the  new  creation,  which,  while  it 
continues  to  live  on  earth  as  a community  of  forgiven  sinners,  ex- 
pecting the  redemption  of  the  body,  is  already  given  to  participate 
in  the  new  life  of  the  risen  Christ. 

The  Faith  of  the  Church  in  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit 

In  His  eternal  love  the  Father  has  sent  His  Son  to  redeem  crea- 
tion from  sin  and  death.  In  Jesus  Christ,  God’s  Son  became  Man. 
By  word  and  deed  He  proclaimed  on  earth  the  arrival  of  God’s  king- 
dom, bore  away  the  sins  of  the  world  on  the  Cross,  rose  again  from 
the  dead,  ascended  into  heaven,  to  the  throne  of  His  kingdom,  at 
the  right  hand  of  God.  At  Pentecost  God  poured  out  His  Spirit  upon 
the  Church,  giving  all  who  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  the  power  to  be- 
come God’s  children.  Through  the  indwelling  of  His  Spirit  Jesus 
Christ  dwells  in  the  midst  of  His  Church.  As  Lord  and  King  He  will 
come  again  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  and  to  consummate  the 
eternal  kingdom  of  God  in  the  whole  creation. 

The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church 

(a)  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  His  Word  and  Spirit,  calls  His 
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Church  from  the  world.  He  forgives  sins,  delivers  men  from  the 
lordship  of  the  powers  of  destruction  and  gathers  out  of  this  broken 
world  the  one  People  of  God,  the  community  of  the  justified  and 
sanctified  whose  citizenship  is  in  heaven  and  whose  life  is  hid  with 
Christ  in  God. 

(b)  Jesus  Christ  through  His  Word  and  Spirit  sends  His  Church 
into  the  world  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the  light  of  the  world. 
That  is,  as  Prophet,  Priest  and  King  He  gives  His  Church  to  parti- 
cipate in  His  ministry  of  reconciliation,  constraining  it  by  His  love  to 
enter  into  His  passion  for  the  redemption  of  the  world,  and  em- 
powering it  by  His  Spirit  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  Salvation  to  all 
nations,  calling  them  to  obey  the  will  of  God  in  all  the  areas  of 
political  and  social  and  cultural  life  and  to  live  out  in  the  divisions 
of  the  world  the  life  of  the  one  People  of  God,  so  that  through  its 
witness  Jesus  Christ  is  at  work  among  men  as  Saviour,  and  brings  all 
things  in  subjection  under  Himself  as  Lord  and  King  of  the  world. 

(c)  By  calling  and  sending  His  People,  by  granting  them  mani- 
fold spiritual  gifts  for  the  ministry,  Jesus  Christ  builds  up  His  Church 
as  the  living  Temple  of  God.  Thus  the  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ 
‘grows  up  into  him  in  all  things  who  is  the  head,  from  whom  the 
whole  Body  fitly  joined  together  and  compacted  by  that  which  every 
joint  supplieth  according  to  the  effective  working  in  the  measure  of 
every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body  unto  the  edifying  of  itself 
in  love’. 

The  Church  between  the  First  and  the  Final  Coming  of  Christ 

(a)  At  the  same  time  the  Church  is  a community  of  forgiven 
sinners  eagerly  expecting  and  patiently  watching  for  the  final  con- 
summation of  its  redemption.  It  continues  to  be  a pilgrim  people  in 
a strange  land,  so  that  all  its  life  and  work  on  earth  is  incomplete. 
Ungodly  powers  and  forces  are  still  rampant  in  the  whole  creation 
in  an  alarming  way,  and  they  seek  to  confuse  the  Church  and  defeat 
its  mission.  But  the  Church  continues  to  live  and  work  by  the  power 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

(b)  At  the  end  of  its  pilgrimage  Jesus  Christ,  the  Crucified  and 
Risen,  will  come  again  to  meet  His  Church  in  order  to  complete  His 
work  of  redemption  and  judgment.  Out  of  all  peoples  and  ages  He 
will  gather  His  own  who  look  for  His  appearing  and  for  a new 
heaven  and  a new  earth,  and  He  will  consummate  the  union  between 
Christ  and  His  Church  in  the  eternal  kingdom  of  God. 

(c)  Through  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  new  age  of  the 
future  is  already  present  and  through  union  with  the  risen  Jesus 
Christ  the  Church  on  earth  is  already  given  to  participate  in  the 
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power  of  the  resurrection.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  history  is 
at  once  the  congregation  of  sinners  and  the  new  creation,  for  although 
it  continues  to  live  and  work  within  the  brokenness  and  estrange- 
ment of  this  world  and  to  share  in  its  divisions,  the  Church  belongs 
essentially  to  the  new  age  and  the  new  creation.  As  such  the  Church 
is  summoned  to  perpetual  renewal,  to  put  off  the  old  life,  and  by  the 
renewal  of  its  mind  to  be  conformed  to  Christ,  looking  beyond  its 
historical  forms  to  the  full  unveiling  of  its  new  being  in  the  coming 
Lord. 


Ill 

We  have  sought  to  declare  in  these  brief  paragraphs  the  insepar- 
able relation  between  Christ  and  His  Church.  To  these  convictions 
about  the  Church  we  are  led  by  our  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  by 
our  shared  acceptance  of  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  We 
cannot  build  the  one  Church  by  cleverly  fitting  together  our  divided 
inheritances.  We  can  grow  together  towards  fullness  and  unity  in 
Christ  only  by  being  conformed  to  Him  who  is  the  Head  of  the 
Body  and  Lord  of  His  people.  And  He  manifests  His  fullness,  how- 
ever brokenly,  in  the  gifts  He  has  given  to  us  even  in  our  separations. 
Wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  His  Name  He  is  in  the  midst 
of  them.  Wherever  men  are  met  in  obedience  to  Him,  He  is  known. 
He  may  be  found  in  the  midst  of  those  from  whom  we  are  separated 
and  in  the  midst  of  those  to  whom  we  are  sent. 

When  we  place  ourselves  in  our  Churches  under  His  judgment 
and  in  obedience  to  His  calling  and  His  sending,  we  shall  know  that 
we  cannot  manifest  our  unity  and  share  in  His  fullness  without  be- 
ing changed.  Some  of  us  who  have  been  assured  that  we  possess  the 
true  order  and  the  true  sacraments  will  find  ourselves  called  to  give 
its  rightful  place  to  the  preaching  of  the  Living  Word.  Some  who 
have  neglected  the  sacraments  will  be  confronted  by  Him  who 
humbled  Himself  in  Baptism  and  broke  bread  and  shared  the  cup  to 
make  us  partakers  of  His  passion  and  death.  Those  who  have  sought 
to  show  forth  the  glory  of  the  Church  as  the  Body  and  Bride  of 
Christ  must  stand  under  the  judgment  of  His  simplicity  and  servant- 
hood.  Churches  which  have  valued  little  His  prayer  that  the  oneness 
of  His  people  be  made  manifest  to  men  will  be  summoned  to  make 
His  prayer  their  own.  Churches  complacent  in  the  face  of  racial 
divisions  in  the  Body  will  be  brought  to  repentance  by  Him  in  whom 
bond  and  free,  Jew  and  Gentile,  Greek  and  barbarian,  are  one. 
Churches  which  have  stressed  one-sidedly  that  God  in  His  Church 
gives  Himself  to  men  will  be  reminded  that  Christ  in  His  humanity 
offered  Himself  to  the  Father.  Those  who  are  ever  looking  backward 
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and  have  accumulated  much  precious  ecclesiastical  baggage  will 
perhaps  be  shown  that  pilgrims  must  travel  light  and  that,  if  we  are 
to  share  at  last  in  the  great  Supper,  we  must  let  go  much  that  we 
treasure.  Churches  settled  and  self-assured  will  have  to  hear  again 
the  Lord’s  heart-broken  concern  for  the  sheep  without  a shepherd 
and  know  that  to  be  His  Church  is  to  share  in  His  world-embracing 
mission.  Churches  too  much  at  home  in  the  world  will  hear  them- 
selves called  out  of  the  world.  Churches  too  wrapped  up  in  their 
own  piety  or  their  own  survival  will  see  again  Him  who  identified 
Himself  with  the  deprived  and  the  oppressed. 

We  cannot  know  all  that  shall  be  disclosed  to  us  when  together 
we  look  to  Him  who  is  the  Head  of  the  Body.  It  is  easy  for  us  in  our 
several  Churches  to  think  of  what  our  separated  brethren  need  to 
learn.  Christ’s  love  will  make  us  more  ready  to  learn  what  He  can 
teach  us  through  them.  The  truth  we  would  hold  fast  is  that  because 
Christ  is  the  Head  and  Lord  of  the  Church,  His  way  is  the  Church’s 
way.  He  calls,  He  sends,  He  judges.  The  shape  of  His  life  is  the  shape 
of  the  Church’s  life.  The  mystery  of  His  life  is  the  mystery  of  the 
Church’s  life. 


IV 

Recommendation 

In  our  work  we  have  been  led  to  the  conviction  that  it  is  of 
decisive  importance  for  the  advance  of  ecumenical  work  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  be  treated  in  close  relation  both  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ  and  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  believe 
that  this  must  occupy  a primary  place  in  the  future  work  of  this 
movement,  and  we  so  recommend  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commis- 
sion, and  to  its  Working  Committee. 
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Chapter  III 

CONTINUITY  AND  UNITY 

I.  The  Unity  of  the  Church  as  indicated  in  the  New  Testament 

(a)  When  we  think  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  respect  of  the 
term  ‘People  of  God’  we  are  all  agreed  that  we  must  relate  it  to 
the  other  qualifications  of  the  Church  in  the  New  Testament,  all 
of  which  emphasise  the  Church’s  unity. 

The  Church,  the  newly-constituted  ‘People  of  God’,  called  into 
being  by  His  Word  and  His  Spirit,  is  a community  in  which  men 
recognise  the  Lordship  of  the  one  Christ,  which  lives  by  His  grace, 
and  which  is  fully  empowered  for  His  service.  The  Church  wit- 
nesses to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Lord  of  all  life,  in  its  worship,  in  its 
order,  and  in  its  life.  Thus  by  its  nature  it  is  destined,  confronting 
mankind  with  its  divine  unity,  to  triumph  over  all  enmities  of 
nations. 

This  new  people  of  God  is  described  in  the  New  Testament  as 
the  Body  of  Christ.  Christ  is  the  Head  and  He  unites  all  believers 
in  Himself.  By  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  redeemed  are 
united  into  a body,  in  the  world  but  not  of  it,  as  a ‘People  of  God’s 
own  possession’,  who  share  in  common  the  gifts  of  the  one  Spirit. 
Since  the  Church  is  a fellowship  in  the  Holy  Spirit  it  follows  that 
it  is  a communio  sanctorum,  a company  of  the  sanctified  - forgiven, 
justified  by  faith,  and  born  anew  in  Christ. 

(b)  (i)  All  the  various  testimonies  of  faith  in  Christ  found  in  the 
New  Testament  express  one  and  the  same  faith,  and  all  of  them 
together  belong  to  the  revelation  of  God  in  Him. 

(ii)  While  there  are  indications  of  diversity  in  worship  in  the 
New  Testament,  nevertheless  the  preaching  of  the  Word  and  the 
administration  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  were  everywhere 
marks  of  the  Church’s  unity. 

(iii)  We  all  believe  that  God  gives  to  His  Church  unity  in  a rich 
diversity  of  works  of  mercy,  moral  and  social  witness,  and  prophetic 
insight  into  human  affairs.  He  united  His  Church  in  a love  for 
the  brethren  and  for  all  mankind  which  transcends  every  barrier 
of  race,  colour,  class  and  nation. 

(iv)  In  the  New  Testament  the  mission  of  the  Church  and  the 
unity  of  the  Church  are  deeply  related.  Christ  called  His  apostles 
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that  they  might  be  one  and  that  He  might  send  them  forth  to 
accomplish  His  mission  in  the  world.  He  prayed  for  their  unity 
that  the  world  might  believe.  It  was  in  obedience  to  this  missionary 
task,  including  the  willingness  to  suffer  for  Christ,  that  the  Church 
experienced  the  dynamic  power  of  its  unity. 

(v)  The  subject  of  church  order,  both  in  its  New  Testament 
phases  and  in  its  subsequent  history,  is  treated  in  the  following 
section. 

II.  Unity Continuity  and  Discontinuity 

(1)  The  Unity  of  Christ  and  His  Church 

Life  in  the  Church  rests  upon  the  operation  of  the  Triune  God 
but  (as  we  have  seen  in  Chapter  II)  there  is  a special  need  to 
examine  the  relationship  of  the  Church  to  Christ.  To  quote  from 
the  Report  of  the  Theological  Commission  on  the  Church  : 

‘Every  communion  holds  that  the  Church  is  not  a human  con- 
trivance, but  God’s  gift  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  that  the 
saving  acts  of  God  in  Christ  brought  it  into  being,  that  it  persists 
in  continuity  in  history  by  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.’ 

The  discussion  of  unity  and  continuity  involves,  therefore,  the 
prior  question  of  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  Christ  and 
the  Church.  The  continuity  of  the  Church  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  Christ  is  her  Head  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  but  one  holy, 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  which  has  not  only  received  the 
promise  of  Christ  that  ‘the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it’, 
but  also  receives,  as  partaker  of  His  resurrection,  the  earnest  of  her 
future  triumph. 

The  Pauline  image  of  the  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ  is  no 
mere  metaphor,  but  expresses  a living  reality.  All  agree  in  finding 
the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord,  both 
living  in  and  reigning  over  His  Church.  She  is  created  as  the  realm 
of  redemption  by  the  sovereign  grace  of  God  and  is  also  the  sphere 
of  His  acts  of  judgment  and  reformation.  We  unite  in  affirming 
the  solidarity  between  the  Head  and  the  members  and  also  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Head  over  the  members  in  the  Body  of  Christ. 
But  there  are  differing  emphases  among  us  as  to  the  differing  modes 
of  participation  of  the  members  in  the  Head.  The  former  view 
stresses  the  fullness  of  Christ  as  something  already  received  by  the 
Church,  though  not  always  consciously  apprehended,  the  latter  the 
manifestation  of  this  same  fullness  at  the  Coming  of  the  Lord  in 
glory.  In  the  present  age,  however,  it  is  in  the  Church  under  the 
Cross  that  the  fullness  of  Christ  is  realised. 
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(2)  The  Nature  of  Continuity 

From  this  difference  of  emphasis  arise  different  opinions  upon 
the  nature  of  continuity.  All  agree  not  only  upon  the  continuity 
assured  by  the  constant  action  of  the  risen  Lord  through  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  also  upon  the  value  of  some  form  of  continuity  in  his- 
tory, assured  by  some  means  under  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
All  would  emphasise  the  apostolic  continuity  of  Christian  life  within 
the  Christian  community  of  men  and  women,  redeemed  by  the  one 
Cross  of  Christ,  seeking  to  follow  the  example  and  teaching  of  the 
same  Master  and  inspired  by  the  continuing  presence  of  the  same 
living  Lord.  Most  would  also  regard  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  ministration  of  the  sacraments  as  essential  means  of  con- 
tinuity. 

While  the  vast  majority  of  Christians  would  agree  that  some 
form  of  commissioned  ministry  was  essential  to  the  continuing  life 
of  the  Church,  serious  and  at  present  irreconcilable  disagreement 
arises  on  the  question  whether  some  particular  form  of  ministerial 
order  is  essential  to  the  continuity  of  the  Church. 

It  is  clear  then  that  nearly  all  communions  possess  and  cherish 
some  form  of  ministry  for  which  in  some  way  they  find  warrant  in 
the  New  Testament.*  Many  would  go  further  and  find  in  the 
various  forms  of  ministry  which  they  already  exercise  a continuation 
of  the  mission  of  the  Apostles.  A special  significance  is,  however, 
attached  by  some  Churches  to  the  possession  of  the  historic  episco- 
pate in  apostolic  succession.  Some,  indeed,  possess  and  value  this 
without  attaching  any  necessary  doctrinal  significance  to  it.  For 
others,  however,  all  other  means  of  continuity  are  here  focussed 
and  they  would  regard  common  acceptance  of  a ministry  in  this 
succession  as  an  essential  step  towards  the  unity  of  the  Church  and 


* The  evidence  of  the  New  Testament  about  church  order  can  be  variously 
interpreted. 

(a)  Some  believe  that  already  in  the  New  Testament  we  find  a develop- 
ment from  the  apostolic  order  towards  episcopacy,  despite  the  existence  of 
other  forms  of  ministering,  subject  to  the  apostolic  tradition. 

(b)  Others  hold  that  while  there  is  evidence  of  variety  of  order  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  general  trend  is  not  towards  episcopacy  but  towards 
other  forms  of  order  (e.g.,  congregational  or  presbyteral),  and  they  would 
claim  that  Churches  of  these  types  of  order  reflect  more  nearly  the  primitive 
tradition. 

(c)  In  the  opinion  of  others  again  no  clear  line  of  development  of 
ecclesiastical  order  can  be  discerned  in  the  New  Testament.  Leadership 
within  the  Christian  community  accords  with  the  varying  needs  of  the 
Church  but  is  always  closely  correlated  with  the  responsibility  of  members 
and  subject  to  the  authority  of  Christ  as  Lord. 

Recent  biblical  study  has,  however,  led  to  a considerable  growth  together 
on  the  whole  question. 
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as  the  only  sufficient  safeguard  of  its  historic  continuity.  The  kind 
or  degree  of  doctrinal  interpretation  implied  in  such  an  acceptance 
is  still  a matter  of  disagreement.  Others  would  find  apostolic  succes- 
sion to  be  one  element  in  an  organic  structure  of  life  and  worship, 
faith  and  order,  which,  in  their  totality,  constitute  the  principle  of 
continuity. 

It  is  clear  that  here  is  an  obstinate  difference,  held  with  deep 
conviction  and  in  a good  conscience,  which  cannot  readily  be 
resolved.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  note  some  growth  together. 
Churches  which  have  not  in  the  past  been  much  given  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  question  are  finding  greater  value  in  an  emphasis 
upon  the  idea  and  content  of  continuity  than  in  former  times,  while 
Churches  which  emphasise  particular  forms  of  continuity  as  essen- 
tial are  finding  the  need  to  integrate  more  closely  in  their  thinking 
the  two  elements  of  Faith  and  Order.  We  recall  the  words  of  the 
Report  of  the  Lausanne  Conference,  which  called  for  ‘a  ministry 
acknowledged  by  every  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ  as  possessing 
not  only  the  inward  call  of  the  Spirit,  but  also  the  commission  of 
Christ  and  the  authority  of  the  whole  Body’.  Some  would  hold 
that  we  have  passed  beyond  this  point  in  seeking  a more  precise 
content  to  the  term  ‘ministry’.  Here  clearly  a fresh  starting-point  to 
theological  discussion  is  urgently  needed.  An  approach  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ministry,  not  as  an  isolated  phenomenon  but  in  the 
light  of  a profound  Ghristological  and  eschatological  approach  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  is  urgently  needed.  Beyond  our  theolo- 
gical and  denominational  emphases,  we  must  seek  to  keep  our  eyes 
fixed  upon  Christ  as  Prophet,  Priest  and  King  and  find  in  the 
vision  of  Him  the  focal  point  of  ways  which  at  present  appear 
merely  parallel. 

We  propose  the  establishment  of  a Theological  Commission  to 
explore  more  deeply  the  resources  for  further  ecumenical  discus- 
sion to  be  found  in  that  common  history  which  we  have  as 
Christians  and  which  we  have  discovered  to  be  longer,  larger  and 
richer  than  any  of  our  separate  histories  in  our  divided  Churches. 
Such  a study  would  focus  not  only  on  the  hard  cores  of  disagree- 
ment between  us,  but  also  on  the  positive  discoveries  there  to  be 
made  of  the  various  levels  of  unity  which  underlie  our  diversities 
and  dividedness. 

(3)  Discontinuity 

A consideration  of  the  nature  of  continuity  can  only  serve  to 
I throw  into  stronger  relief  the  fact  of  discontinuity  and  the  factors 
which  have  led  historically  to  it. 


(a)  Schism.  The  term  ‘schism’  appears  to  be  used  in  two  different 
senses.  Some  maintain  that  it  can  only  be  used  of  a breach  between 
church  organisations  of  an  identical  or  closely  similar  pattern  of 
life,  faith  and  order,  whether  arising  from  political,  cultural  or  even 
personal  reasons,  and  leading  to  administrative  or  jurisdictional 
separation,  total  or  partial.  In  this  view,  the  term  ‘schism’  would 
not  be  used  in  cases  where  matters  of  heresy  were  involved.  Others, 
however,  are  accustomed  to  use  the  term  in  a wider  sense  to  cover 
the  separation  of  Christian  groups  on  matters  of  doctrine  (e.g.  the 
Reformation).  There  appears  to  be  a real  need  for  the  introduction 
of  another  agreed  term  for  such  divisions.  Terms  like  ‘breach’  (in 
English),  ‘rupture’  (in  French),  ‘Spaltung’  (in  German),  are  possible, 
but  for  various  reasons  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  fully  satisfac- 
tory. In  further  study  of  this  question  the  need  is  felt  to  discover 
words  which  as  far  as  possible  reflect  the  living  nature  of  the 
Church. 

The  use  of  the  terms  ‘heretic’  and  ‘schismatic’  between  Christians 
is  happily  passing  out  of  current  usage,  but  the  growth  of  mutual 
respect  and  charity  and  the  desire  for  fuller  unity  with  each  other 
should  not  obscure  the  need  for  a serious  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  division.  We  are  all  agreed  that  ‘tragic’  is  not  too  strong 
a word  to  express  the  effect  of  these  divisions;  that  they  sometimes 
become  necessary  is  a sign  of  the  presence  of  sin  in  the  world.  All 
would  agree  that  a conflict  of  ‘goods’  as  well  as  a choice  of  evils 
may  be  involved  in  some  separations.  To  quote  but  one  example  : 
the  Reformation  is  interpreted  by  many  primarily  as  an  act  of 
obedience  to  God,  while  others  will  find  involved  in  it  a sinful 
breaking  of  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

While  many  Churches  would  willingly  recognise  in  the  origin  of 
their  divisions,  all  would  find  in  their  maintenance,  a matter  in 
which  our  guilt  is  not  one-sided  but  reciprocal.  Some  divisions  arose 
from  vital  matters  of  Christian  truth  and  life,  others  from  impatience 
on  the  one  side,  and  lack  of  understanding  and  vitality  on  the 
other  - the  refusal  of  a church  to  reform  itself  or  to  meet  new 
spiritual  demands  made  upon  it  by  its  people  and  its  historical 
situation.  Sometimes  divisions  have  occurred  by  the  joint  action  of 
ecclesiastical  and  secular  powers,  issuing  in  persecution.  There  are 
also  divisions  which  do  not  fall  easily  into  these  classifications  and 
which  are  due  in  the  main  to  social,  cultural  or  racial  tensions.  We 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  obligation  to  seek  closer  organic  union 
which  specially  lies  upon  (a)  Churches  whose  close  regional  associa- 
tion emphasises  their  task  of  bearing  a common  witness  to  the  non- 
Christian  world;  (b)  Churches  whose  historic  past  lays  upon  them 
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to  a peculiar  degree  the  need  for  mutual  reconciliation ; (c)  Churches 
having  a close  doctrinal  or  institutional  affinity.  While,  however,  we 
stress  the  importance  of  a reunion  of  Churches  of  closer  spiritual 
heritage,  we  do  not  forget  the  need  for,  and  the  possibility  of,  a 
reunion  of  wider  scope,  which  may  bring  together  those  of  very 
different  spiritual  heritage.  We  particularly  deplore  the  tendency 
to  create  further  divisions  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  often  for  the 
flimsiest  of  reasons,  which,  while  we  seek  a closer  unity,  threatens 
to  produce  an  even  more  disastrous  situation. 

Of  recent  years  it  has  been  widely  maintained  that  our  breaches 
as  Christian  denominations  are  rather  breaches  within  than  from 
the  Church.  Such  a view  can  hardly  be  received  by  those  who,  for 
varying  reasons,  maintain  that  the  una  sancta  (the  one,  holy, 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church)  cannot  be  broken,  or  by  those  who 
restrict  the  limits  of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ  to  a single  denomi- 
nation. Others,  however,  are  prepared  to  see  in  this  distinction  a 
welcome  affirmation  of  the  continued  existence  of  church  life  on 
both  sides  of  the  breach.  It  was  maintained,  for  example,  that  on 
each  side  of  the  breach  there  existed  a traditio  ministrandi  (an 
ordered  pattern  of  ministry  of  the  Christian  faith)  and  a profession 
of  the  Christian  faith  itself,  although  in  either  case  it  might  be 
possible  to  find  elements  which  really  belong  together  held  in 
isolation  or  even  set  in  sharp  opposition  to  each  other.  In  a divided 
Christendom,  there  is  an  inescapable  tension  between  our  com- 
mission to  exercise  our  ministry  in  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  and 
its  present  restriction  to  the  confines  of  a single  denomination.  A 
doctrinal  protest  can  easily  become  a fixed  theology.  Such  breaches, 
if  always  involving  loss,  do  not  necessarily  mean  total  shipwreck 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  look  forward  to  a new  integration  of  life 
and  faith  and  a fulfilment  of  ministries  in  future  steps  towards 
organic  unity.  For  some  the  problem  of  the  divided  Church  and 
its  reunion  is  linked  to  the  question  of  vestigia  ecclesiae  (the 
characteristics  of  the  universal  Church  still  existing  in  the  divided 
Churches).  Here  is  an  urgent  problem  for  ecumenical  research. 

(b)  Apostasy.  Apostasy  may  be  defined  as  in  essence  a denial  of 
the  sole  Lordship  of  Christ  in  profession,  attitude  or  action.  Any 
loyalty,  however  innocent  in  itself,  when  exalted  to  the  point  where 
it  conflicts  with  loyalty  to  God  in  Christ,  tends  towards  apostasy. 
It  is  thus  a manifestation  of  satanic  power  rebelling  against  God. 
It  may  take  the  positive  form  of  aggressive  rebellion  against  God 
or  the  more  negative  form  of  a lukewarm  allegiance  to  Him.  A 
special  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  apostasy  sometimes  clothes 
itself  in  a Christian  vocabulary  and  outwardly  Christian  forms. 
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The  determination  and  judgment  of  apostasy  belong  to  God  and 
only  pertain  to  the  Church  as  revealed  by  Him.  Today  a peculiar 
urgency  attaches  to  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  reaffirm  her  sole 
loyalty  to  Christ  in  the  face  of  the  insidious  advance  of  secularism, 
the  challenge  of  a state  absolutism  which  seeks  to  control  the 
thought  forms  of  the  human  individual  and  challenges  the  possi- 
bility of  his  whole  existence  as  a Christian,  and  the  menace  of 
oppression  in  all  its  forms  (political,  economic  or  even  ecclesias- 
tical) in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Apostasy  is  a danger  against  which 
our  denominations  as  a whole  and  ourselves  as  individuals  ought 
to  be  watchful  rather  than  a defect  that  we  should  wish  to  point 
out  in  others. 

In  the  minds  of  some  the  possibility  of  widespread  or  even  of 
total  apostasy  is  closely  linked  to  the  problem  of  discontinuity. 
Some  Churches  might  possess  the  strongest  possible  outward  form 
of  continuity  and  yet  in  whole  or  in  part  be  affected  by  apostasy. 
It  is  more  normally  held,  however,  that  apostasy  can  take  place 
either  in  an  individual  or  in  a Christian  group,  but  it  is  not 
generally  believed  that  the  whole  Church  could  ever  fall  into 
apostasy. 

(c)  Heresy.  In  the  history  of  the  Church  heresy  and  division  have 
often  been  closely  connected.  Christian  teaching  is  always  integ- 
rally related  to  Christian  life,  worship  and  action,  just  as  in  New 
Testament  times  the  kerygma  (proclamation),  koinonia  (fellow- 
ship) and  the  diakonia  (Christian  service)  are  not  found  in  separa- 
tion from  each  other.  Properly  speaking,  heresy  belongs  to  the  first 
sphere  alone  and  may  be  defined  as  an  error  of  doctrine  per- 
sistently proclaimed  against  an  established  norm  of  the  Church, 
affecting  vital  matters  of  teaching.  Since,  however,  life  and  thought, 
worship  and  action,  are  inseparable,  it  involves  a distortion  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church  and  of  the  organic  wholeness  of  the 
Christian  faith.  It  is  agreed  that  there  are  necessaria  (necessary 
articles)  in  the  Christian  faith  and  we  would  restrict  the  word 
‘heresy’  to  this  sphere,  but  we  are  not  unanimous  about  their 
number  and  nature.  We  all  recognise  the  obligation  upon  the 
Churches,  while  seeking  to  maintain  in  all  its  fullness  the  deposit  of 
faith,  to  be  responsive  to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  He 
fulfils  our  Lord’s  promise  to  lead  His  Church  into  all  truth  and 
to  bear  continual  witness  to  Him. 

In  all  these  matters  judgment  should  properly  belong  to  the 
whole  visible  Church  of  Christ,  but  in  our  divided  state  this  judg- 
ment can  and  must  be  exercised  by  individual  denominations  and 
even  congregations,  acting  through  all  their  parts  or,  as  others 
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would  say,  orders.  Every  effort  must  be  made  pastorally  and 
spiritually  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  offender.  If,  however,  sen- 
tence must  in  the  last  resort  be  passed  upon  him,  we  are  united  in 
repudiating  any  recourse  to  secular  coercion  and  violence.  The 
nature  of  the  doctrinal  norms  by  which  heresy  is  to  be  judged  are 
treated  later  in  this  chapter. 

III.  Unity  and  Diversity 

(a)  Personal  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord 
and  Saviour,  the  original  simple  New  Testament  affirmation,  is 
confessed  by  all  the  communions  here  represented.  This  common 
faith  allows  for  certain  differences  of  interpretation  and  practice. 

(b)  Consensus  in  doctrine.  All  accept  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  either 
the  sole  authority  for  doctrine  or  the  primary  and  decisive  part  of 
those  authorities  to  which  they  would  appeal.  Most  accept  the 
Ecumenical  Creeds  as  an  interpretation  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible  or 
as  marking  a distinctive  stage  in  the  working-out  of  the  orthodox 
faith.  Some  assign  a special  importance  to  the  credal  documents  of 
the  early  Ecumenical  Councils.  Some  would  say  that  to  found  unity 
on  any  creeds  is  to  found  it  on  something  human,  namely,  our 
understanding  of  the  Gospel  and  our  theological  work  in  formu- 
lating its  meaning.  Some  judge  in  accordance  with  the  Inner  Light 
and  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit  and  are  therefore  concerned  to  wit- 
ness against  the  use  of  outward  creeds  when  these  are  held  to  be 
necessary  or  sufficient. 

Many  denominations  possess  confessional  documents  in  which 
they  express  the  Christian  Faith  as  they  read  it  in  the  Bible.  It 
would  generally  be  admitted,  however,  that  these  last  documents 
would  not  be  regarded  as  irreformable  and  they  do  not  in  fact 
occupy  the  same  position  in  the  Rule  of  Faith  of  all  Churches 
which  possess  them. 

We  acknowledge  the  importance  of  theological  study  for  intellec- 
tual clarification  and  continuous  re-interpretation  of  the  Christian 
faith  in  terms  of  changing  life  and  thought.  In  listening  to  one 
another  in  ecumenical  discussion  we  move  towards  a deeper  under- 
standing of  each  other  in  faith  and  doctrine. 

(c)  Forms  of  worship  and  the  sacraments.  The  subject  of  forms 
of  worship  and  the  sacraments  is  treated  in  the  next  chapter.* 

(d)  Evangelism.  The  Church  by  its  very  nature  is  an  evangelizing 
fellowship  with  an  inescapable  missionary  obligation. 

There  is  among  us  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  a Church 


* Note  : It  should  be  noted  throughout  this  report  that  most  Baptists  would 
prefer  to  use  the  term  ordinance  rather  than  ‘sacrament’. 
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has  the  right  to  evangelize  members  of  another  Christian  com- 
munion. While  some  of  us  deny  that  such  a right  exists,  others  claim 
that  it  is  an  essential  part  of  their  mission.  There  are  forms  of  prose- 
lytising, however,  which  are  sub-Christian  and  should,  therefore, 
find  no  place  among  the  followers  of  our  One  Lord.  In  the  United 
Church  this  problem  would  find  its  solution. 

(e)  The  Christian  life.  We  acknowledge  that  the  Christian  experi- 
ence of  God’s  redemptive  grace  finds  its  expression  in  Christian  life 
in  a variety  of  ways.  We  are  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  witness- 
ing for  Christ,  by  word  and  deed  in  every  human  relationship. 
Service  prompted  and  guided  by  love  is  the  primary  characteristic 
of  the  Christian  way  of  living,  and  life’s  true  interpretation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  idea  that  we  are  stewards  of  our  Lord.  We  rejoice  in 
the  new  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  our  daily  work  is  a sacred 
vocation  or  an  offering  to  God. 

(f)  Cultural  factors.  We  recognise  that  Christianity  makes  itself 
at  home  in  various  cultures  and  takes  a colouring  from  them.  We 
believe  that  every  nation  will  bring  its  tribute  to  the  common  trea- 
sury of  Christian  faith  and  life.  Christianity  is  never  to  be  equated 
with  any  culture,  however,  for  it  has  a spirit  of  its  own  which  always 
transcends  social,  political,  and  cultural  conditions.  The  Spirit 
creates  unity,  while  one  of  the  causes  of  division  lies  in  treating  as 
absolute  cultural  factors  which  are  only  relative. 

We  call  upon  the  Churches  honestly  to  face  certain  present  social 
and  cultural  conditions  which  greatly  accentuate  the  need  for  unity, 
e.g.,  the  general  disorder  of  human  society,  new  migrations  of  popu- 
lation, the  redrawing  of  political  boundaries,  state  antagonism  and 
persecution,  the  assumption  by  the  modem  state  of  responsibility 
for  education  and  social  work,  and  the  achievement  of  national  in- 
dependence by  countries  in  which  the  Churches  were  founded  by 
Western  missionary  expansion.  (See  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
Paper  No.  10,  where  these  factors  are  enumerated  and  discussed.) 

While  we  recognise  that  social  and  cultural  factors  have  operated 
most  significantly  to  produce  divisions  among  us,  we  call  attention 
also  to  the  fact  that  they  have  sometimes  been  the  occasion  of  over- 
coming previously  existing  divisions.  The  unity  found  by  Christians 
as  a result  of  persecution  is  a striking  illustration  of  this  truth. 

(g)  Varying  degrees  of  recognition.  There  is  considerable  varia- 
tion in  the  degree  of  recognition  accorded  by  one  Christian  body  to 
another.  Within  the  same  confessional  family  it  is  customary  to 
regard  other  regional  and  national  Churches  as  Christian  Churches 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  But  full  recognition  in  many  instances 
is  not  extended  outside  the  same  confessional  family.  For  example  : 
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(1)  Some  Churches  do  not  usually  extend  to  others  outside  their 
tradition  the  right  of  participation  in  their  sacramental  life. 

(2)  When  a member  of  one  Church  in  good  standing  desires  to 
transfer  to  another  communion,  some  Churches  require  re-baptism 
or  a new  profession  of  faith. 

(3)  When  a minister  desires  to  transfer  from  one  communion  to 
another,  some  Churches  require  re-ordination. 

Membership  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  implies  a mea- 
sure of  recognition  in  that  the  Churches  recognise  one  another  as 
serving  one  Lord.  But  differences  of  faith  and  order  still  exist  and 
membership  in  the  Council  does  not  imply  that  one  Church  must 
regard  all  other  members  as  Churches  in  the  full  sense. 

A more  general  form  of  recognition  is  extended,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  very  fact  of  joining,  in  mutual  respect,  for  the  study 
of  differences,  engaging  in  co-operative  endeavour  in  Christian 
action  and  missions,  and  occasionally  gathering  in  common  worship. 
In  these  and  other  ways  Christians  recognise  one  another  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Body  of  Christ  and  pray  that  they  may  grow  by  God’s 
grace  into  greater  unity  and  more  complete  mutual  recognition. 

IV.  The  Unity  we  have  and  the  Unity  we  seek 

We  affirm  that  throughout  Christendom  there  is,  despite  divi- 
sions, a unity  already  given  by  God  in  Christ;  through  whom  ‘the 
powers  of  the  age  to  come’  are  already  in  our  midst.  Concerning 
the  fact  of  this  unity  and  of  the  participation  in  it  of  every  Chris- 
tian we  have  no  doubt.  The  co-operation  in  the  Ecumenical  Move- 
ment is  one  practical  proof  that  this  unity  is  here.  We  affirm  also 
our  faith  that  the  crucified  and  risen  Christ  is  already  working 
through  His  Holy  Spirit  to  deliver  us  from  the  divisions  which 
obscure  this  unity,  and  our  sure  hope  that  at  His  return  in  glory 
He  will  enable  the  manifestation  of  this  unity  to  be  complete.  This 
very  hope  lays  upon  us  all  the  inescapable  duty  of  working  and 
praying  for  the  shortening  of  the  days  of  our  separation,  in  obedi- 
ence to  Him  in  whom  we  affirm  ourselves  to  be  one. 

We  differ,  however,  in  our  understanding  of  the  relation  of  our 
unity  in  Christ  to  the  visible  holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church. 
We  are  agreed  that  there  are  not  two  Churches,  one  visible  and  the 
other  invisible,  but  one  Church  which  must  find  visible  expression 
on  earth,  but  we  differ  in  our  belief  as  to  whether  certain  doctrinal, 
sacramental  and  ministerial  forms  are  of  the  essence  of  the  Church 
itself.  In  consequence,  we  differ  in  our  understanding  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  unity  of  the  Church  on  earth  for  which  we  hope  (The 
Church , F.O.C.  Papers  No.  7,  p.  16f.),  though  none  of  us  looks 
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forward  to  an  institution  with  a rigid  uniformity  of  governmental 
structure  and  all  of  us  look  forward  to  a time  when  all  Christians 
can  have  unrestricted  communion  in  Sacrament  and  fellowship 
with  each  other. 

Yet  our  differences  in  the  doctrinal  and  sacramental  content  of 
our  faith  and  of  our  hope  do  not  prevent  us  from  being  one  in  the 
act  of  believing  and  of  hoping.  For  our  faith  and  our  hope  are  in 
the  crucified  and  risen  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  already  working  in  us 
the  purpose  of  His  perfect  will,  and  is  already  gathering  up  every 
fragment  of  obedient  endeavour  into  the  consummation  of  that 
purpose. 

V.  Illustrations  of  United  Advance 

We  believe  that  it  is  God’s  will  that  we  should  be  united,  and 
we  see  in  the  urgent  problems  and  the  desperate  needs  of  the  whole 
modem  world  new  calls  and  opportunities  to  hear  the  unifying 
Word  of  God. 

In  making  recommendations  that  we  hope  will  be  effective  with- 
out raising  disagreements  of  principle,  we  yet  recognise  that  all  our 
working  together  is  in  greater  or  less  measure  impeded  by  the  divi- 
sions among  us  created  by  our  disagreements  on  faith  and  order. 
Within  the  Ecumenical  Movement  which  has  exposed  our  disagree- 
ments, we  have  none  the  less  become  aware  of  a definite  area  of 
unity,  and  it  is  being  laid  upon  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Word 
of  God  to  come  together  increasingly  in  His  service. 

We  make  these  recommendations  in  the  conviction  that  we  should 
do  together  all  that  can  be  done  together,  and  do  separately  only 
that  which  must  be  done  separately.  Some  of  the  recommendations 
that  follow  are  elaborated  in  the  Report  of  the  Second  Conference 
on  Faith  and  Order  held  in  Edinburgh  in  1937. 

1.  We  believe  that  the  deliverance  of  this  world  from  its  religious 
disunion  and  bitter  secular  feuds  can  be  achieved  by  Christians 
capable  of  presenting  the  practical  challenges  of  Christian  love 
to  the  self-interest  in  Churches  and  groups,  and  able  to  persist  with- 
out the  visible  and  immediate  expectation  of  success.  It  is  the  task 
of  Christian  communions  to  make  known  the  call  of  God  to  their 
members  to  this  ministry  of  reconciliation  and  to  sustain  them  by 
bringing  to  them  in  their  courage  and  loneliness  the  fellowship  of 
the  faith. 

2.  The  separated  communions  will  be  helped  to  come  together 
into  the  cause  of  Christian  service  by  realising  that  the  emotional 
legacy,  which  hinders  their  co-operating,  is  to  a considerable  extent 
the  result  of  what  have  been  called  ‘non-theological  factors  of 
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denominationalism\  These  are  traditions  of  a political,  national 
and  social  character.  Awareness  of  these  factors  is  the  first  step  in 
ridding  ourselves  of  the  divisive  feelings  that  they  have  aroused. 
We  therefore  urge  on  religious  communions  wishing  to  co-operate 
a special  study  of  these  hindrances. 

One  factor  calling  for  special  study  is  the  tradition  of  establish- 
ment, which  in  some  countries  continues  to  be  a source  of  division 
among  the  Churches. 

3.  We  recognise  that  many  of  the  most  pressing  and  troubling 
problems  of  the  modern  world  have  arisen  subsequent  to  the  form- 
ing of  our  separate  traditions  of  faith  and  order.  They  cannot 
therefore  be  dealt  with  adequately  from  within  our  traditional  divi- 
sions. The  Churches  of  to-day  have  to  help  each  other  answer  their 
problems.  Individuals  equipped  with  special  knowledge  and  spirit- 
ual insight  to  relate  Christian  teaching  to  these  problems  belong  to 
the  whole  Church,  and  such  messengers  should  be  given  greater 
opportunities  to  be  heard  by  all  Christian  people. 

4.  We  believe  that  the  needs  of  our  modem  world  call  for  closer 
fellowship  and  co-operation  between  those  who  serve  God  and  their 
fellow-men  in  the  offices  and  specific  activities  of  the  Church  and 
those  who,  consciously  or  not,  serve  God  and  their  fellow-men  in 
other  ways.  We  commend  to  the  Churches  the  study  of  the  research 
now  being  made  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  into  this 
problem.* 

5.  In  the  terrible  political  and  ideological  struggle  which  divides 
mankind  to-day,  we  impress  on  all  Christians  the  need  for  careful 
and  accurate  statement  as  to  facts,  whether  in  their  own  sphere  of 
the  world  or  in  the  other  one,  and  we  ask  for  honest  appreciation 
and  just  criticism  of  whatever  is  good  or  evil  in  either  way  of  life 
as  it  is  being  lived.  The  same  spirit  should  govern  words  and  actions 
in  respect  of  every  division  that  exists  among  men,  whether  between 
or  within  nations. 

6.  We  think  that  we  can  profit  by  learning  from  each  other’s 
characteristic  habits  and  methods  and  cultivating  an  appreciation 
of  their  values,  not  rejecting  what  may  be  profitable  because  it 
belongs  to  another  tradition. 

7.  We  hope  for  an  increase  in  the  interchange  of  teachers  in 
theology  and  the  theological  intercourse  of  students  in  our  theo- 
logical and  other  colleges,  and  we  recommend  the  introduction  into 
the  curriculum  of  the  study  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement. 


*Note:  Esp.  The  Christian  in  his  vocation,  one  of  the  themes  being  studied 
in  preparation  for  the  Assembly  at  Evanston ; particulars  obtainable  from  the 
Study  Department  of  the  World  Council,  17  route  de  Malagnou,  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 
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8.  In  view  of  the  complexity  of  modern  problems  for  Christian 
decision,  we  recommend  united  study  groups  for  Christians  living 
in  the  same  locality  and  at  work  in  the  same  occupational  groups. 
We  recommend  also  the  formation  and  support  of  local  ‘Councils 
of  Churches’  for  consultation  and  joint  action.  The  Ecumenical 
Movement  is  not  alive  unless  it  is  local. 

9.  We  recommend  the  Churches  to  make  more  determined 
attempt  to  carry  out  the  proposal  made  at  the  Second  Conference 
on  Faith  and  Order  at  Edinburgh  in  the  following  words  : — ‘The 
Conference  (i.e.,  Edinburgh,  1937)  urges  on  all  the  Churches  the 
desirability  of  organising  and  participating  in  efforts  of  evangelism 
in  co-operation  with  Christians  of  other  communions,  both  as  a 
means  of  bearing  effective  witness  before  the  multitudes  who  are 
detached  from  Christianity  and  as  a means  of  expressing  and 
strengthening  that  unity  in  the  Gospel  which  binds  together  in 
spiritual  fellowship  those  who  own  allegiance  to  different  Churches.’ 

10.  We  urge  church  authorities  to  consider  conditions  on  which 
pulpits  may  be  opened  to  ministers  of  other  communions 

11.  We  commend  the  principle  that  older  Churches  should  not 
unduly  impress  on  younger  Churches  which  have  grown  out  of 
their  missionary  efforts,  traditions  that  hinder  their  forming  other 
Christian  ties  and  impede  their  freedom  of  growth  within  their 
own  societies. 

12.  We  commend  the  practice  of  inter-church  aid  in  which 
Christians,  becoming  sensitive  to  the  pressing  needs  of  others  within 
the  household  of  faith,  unite  to  relieve  them.  And  we  urge  all 
Christians  to  unite  in  the  relieving  of  all  kinds  of  human  suffering 
without  questioning  the  religious  profession  of  the  sufferers. 

13.  We  urge  that  all  who  speak  regarding  other  Christians  by 
either  the  written  or  the  spoken  word,  maintain  the  highest  stan- 
dards of  Christian  charity,  fairness  and  accuracy. 

14.  We  ask  for  a greater  observance  on  the  part  of  all  Christians 
of  the  designated  periods  of  corporate  prayer  for  Christian  unity 
and  ask  the  responsible  authorities  to  arrange  if  possible  for  a co- 
ordination of  weeks  of  prayer  for  unity.* 

We  believe  that  we  should  thank  God  for  His  gift  in  bringing 
into  existence  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  We  must  not  over- 
estimate its  significance,  but  still  less  should  we  overlook  the  fact 

* Note : Since  1942  the  officers  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  have 
issued  appeals  for  prayer  at  the  time  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian 
Unity,  January  18th  - 25th,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  pending  any  result 
from  the  negotiations  asked  for  in  the  above  paragraph.  For  previous  con- 
sideration of  this  problem  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  see  p.  50  of  the  Minutes  of  its  meeting  at  Chichester  in  1949. 
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that  in  it  God  has  given  us,  for  manifesting  our  fellowship  and 
common  responsibility,  an  instrument  which  is  unique  in  history. 

God  has  brought  us  together  in  years  of  war  and  occupation,  in 
prisons  and  camps,  in  areas  of  orphan  missions,  and  for  works  of 
relief  and  reconstruction.  In  many  quarters  we  have  been  brought 
nearer  to  each  other  by  a rediscovery  of  the  full  message  of  the 
Gospel,  of  the  Church,  its  worship  and  sacraments,  and  its  service 
to  the  world.  New  forms  of  Christian  community  life  have  sprung 
up  within  various  denominations.  They  are  the  promising  signs  of 
the  ongoing  renewing  and  uniting  work  of  the  Spirit  throughout 
Christ’s  Church  Universal. 

In  all  of  these  advances  the  World  Council  of  Churches  has  acted 
as  a pervasive  influence.  Through  it  God,  we  believe,  continues  to 
call  us,  in  the  realms  of  fellowship  and  united  service,  to  speak  the 
word  that  is  not  yet  spoken  and  do  the  deed  that  is  not  yet  done. 

VI.  Summary  and  Prospect 

In  summary,  the  nature  of  the  unity  towards  which  we  are 
striving  is  that  of  a visible  fellowship  in  which  all  members,  acknow- 
ledging Jesus  Christ  as  living  Lord  and  Saviour,  shall  recognise 
each  other  as  belonging  fully  to  His  Body,  to  the  end  that  the  world 
may  believe. 

In  His  own  day  Jesus  Christ  will  gather  His  scattered  people  to 
live  in  eternal  union  with  Him.  The  joy  of  that  union  is  already  felt 
in  such  unitedness  as  is  now  ours.  With  light  that  pierces  the 
Christian  conscience  that  day  of  our  Lord  illuminates  the  solemn 
responsibility  of  every  contemporary  communion  to  prepare  itself 
for  unity. 

Further  study 

Some  of  us  hold  that  the  unity  of  the  Church  must  be  organic 
as  being  the  unity  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  That  Body  must  be  com- 
posed of  elements  belonging  to  this  world  of  space  and  time  but 
these  elements  must  be  unified  as  the  Body  of  the  Lord  by  the 
unifying  power  of  His  indwelling  Spirit;  otherwise  it  would  not  be 
organic.  At  first  sight  this  conception  seems  utterly  opposed  to  the 
notion  of  a union  of  distinct  Churches.  But  a covenant  relationship 
realised  to  the  lull  would  bind  the  Churches  together  into  the 
organic  unity  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  because  it  would  be  a relation- 
ship in  Christo , the  indwelling  Creator  Spiritus  unifying  the  dis- 
tinct members. 

There  are  others,  however,  who  hold  that  to  speak  of  a ‘covenant’ 
between  denominations  of  Christians  is  to  use  the  word  ‘covenant’ 
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in  a way  which  is  far  removed  from  the  Biblical  usage  and  concep- 
tion. They  would  emphasise  the  finality  of  the  ‘covenant’  once  made 
by  God  through  Christ,  and  would  urge  that  the  task  of  Christian 
unity  is  to  make  effective  our  common  response  to  that  covenant. 

We  believe  that  this  is  a most  fruitful  field  for  further  study. 
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Chapter  IV 

WAYS  OF  WORSHIP 


Preamble 

The  decision  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference  to  appoint  a Theological 
Commission  on  Ways  of  Worship  has  proved  to  be  an  important 
step  forward  in  the  process  of  mutual  understanding  necessary  to 
progress  in  Christian  unity.  The  work  of  the  Commission  has 
strengthened  the  conviction  that  Worship,  no  less  than  Faith  and 
Order,  is  essential  to  the  being  of  the  Church.  It  has  also  made  it 
clear  that  disunity  is  as  manifest  in  the  differing  ways  of  worship 
as  in  disagreements  concerning  doctrines  and  institutions.  Indeed 
it  is  at  this  point  that  disunity  becomes  explicit  and  the  sense  of 
separation  most  acute. 

Following  on  the  work  of  the  Commission,  we  attempt  here  to 
assess  the  measure  of  existing  agreement  and  disagreement  as  to 
the  meaning  and  practice  of  Worship;  to  consider  the  bearing  of 
this  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church ; and  to  suggest  practical  measures 
for  the  increase  of  mutual  understanding. 

Agreements 

(1)  We  worship  one  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Triune  God,  by  whose  Spirit  all  true  worship  is  inspired  and  unto 
whom  all  Christian  worship  is  offered. 

(2)  God  Himself  creates  the  faith  by  which  we  respond  to  Him 
in  worship,  by  encountering  us  and  speaking  to  us.  ( Cf . Gal.  2.20.) 

By  this  we  mean  that  at  the  moment  of  Christ’s  encounter  with 
men,  they  are  free  to  respond ; but  in  the  light  of  this  response  they 
understand  that  they  could  not  have  been  seeking  God  had  He  not 
already  found  them,  and  that  the  faith  by  which  they  responded 
was  itself  God’s  gift  to  them. 

(3)  God’s  encounter  with  us,  and  the  response  to  Him  in  worship, 
involves  the  whole  man.  ( Cf . Matt.  22.37-40.)  It  is  made  in  worship, 
in  witness,  and  in  Christian  obedience  and  service. 

(4)  The  response  as  expressed  in  Worship  involves  adoration,  con- 
fession, hearing  the  Word  of  God,  intercession,  invocation,  oblation, 
praise,  supplication  and  thanksgiving. 
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(5)  Word  and  Sacrament  are  both  the  gifts  of  God.  In  the  reading 
and  the  preaching  of  the  Word  and  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments, God  offers  us  His  grace,  imparts  saving  knowledge  of  Him- 
self and  draws  us  into  communion  with  Himself. 

The  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  testify  to  the  same  experi- 
ence through  corporate  silent  worship  and  lay  ministry  arising 
therein. 

(6)  All  worship  is  by  and  within  the  family  of  God’s  people, 
alike  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Even  in  private  prayer,  the  Christian 
is  always  praying  with  the  Church  as  a member  of  the  communion 
of  saints.  The  worship  of  the  congregration  is  both  the  basis  of  all 
private  prayer  and  devotion,  and  a powerful  and  essential  Christian 
witness  to  the  world. 

Unsolved  Problems 

We  have  attempted  here  to  open  the  way  for  further  discussion 
and  explanation  rather  than  to  make  a list  of  traditional  oppositions 
which  could  only  frustrate  ecumenical  progress.  The  statement  does 
not  propose  an  unreal  harmonisation  of  differences  which  are  firmly 
and  sincerely  held.  Positive  suggestions  for  furthering  useful  and 
frank  discussion  are  offered  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  views  held 
by  the  member  Churches.  Conversation  on  the  various  differences 
in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  worship  has  strengthened  the  con- 
viction that,  as  Christians,  we  ought  not  to  admit  that  any  subject 
is  intractable  or  that  any  obstacle  is  insuperable.  Of  this  hope,  our 
meetings  have  given  evidence. 

No  written  report  can  do  justice  to  the  real  depth  of  mutual 
understanding  achieved  and  enjoyed  in  the  course  of  our  discus- 
sions. Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  profound  differences  between  us 
in  the  matter  of  ways  of  worship,  we  were  all  agreed  that  the 
issues  raised  take  us  right  to  the  heart  of  the  Church’s  witness,  and 
must  always  be  discussed  in  the  context  of  her  continuing  mission. 
However  we  view  the  Church’s  worship,  we  are  unanimous  that  its 
setting  is  the  Church’s  mission  to  the  world. 

(1)  Differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  relation  of  Word  and  Sacra- 
ment have  led  to  varying  stresses  upon  the  importance  of  preaching 
and  the  sacraments.  This  should  never  be  more  than  a matter  of 
emphasis.  God’s  redeeming  activity  takes  place  in  the  worship 
which  He  has  established  in  His  Church.  The  unity  of  worship 
ought  to  be  stressed  if  we  are  to  have  it  in  its  fullness. 

(2)  We  all  agree  that  worship  concerns  the  whole  of  life.  Yet,  we 
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give  different  emphases  to  the  place  in  worship  of  things  we  can 
touch  and  see.  For  some,  many  earthly  elements  when  blessed  may 
have  a quasi-sacramental  use;  for  others,  only  the  elements  which 
the  Lord  has  appointed  ought  to  play  a distinctive  role  in  worship. 
Therefore  the  use  of  material  things  must  be  carefully  studied  in 
the  light  of  our  agreement  that  Christian  worship  takes  place  as 
the  Triune  God  makes  Himself  known  to  His  people  in  Word  and 
| Sacrament.  Through  the  Holy  Spirit  God  comes  to  His  people 
redeeming  not  only  them,  but  also  in  some  sense,  the  whole  creation. 

(3)  The  precise  classification  of  all  forms  of  worship  as  ‘liturgical’ 
and  ‘non4iturgical’  is  difficult.  Indeed  the  term  ‘liturgical’  must  be 
understood  as  having  a wider  meaning  than  is  implied  in  this  dis- 
tinction. Most  forms  of  worship  are  in  a sense  liturgical.  The  real 
difficulty  is  between  Churches  having  a set  liturgy  and  those  allow- 
ing more  freedom  to  the  individual  minister. 

Our  conversations  have  revealed  that  there  is  a place  and  value 
for  both.  On  the  one  hand  the  fixed  form  helps  to  maintain  and 
hand  on  the  heritage  of  belief  and  devotion.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  times  when  much  greater  freedom  is  both  desired  and 
desirable.  Furthermore  it  is  the  task  of  the  Church  to  use  liturgical 
prayer  as  a means  of  disciplining  the  private  prayer  of  the  indivi- 
dual, and  enlarging  the  scope  of  his  intercession;  while  the  private 
prayer  of  the  individual,  in  its  turn,  quickens  the  liturgical  life  and 
purges  it  from  the  taint  of  formalism. 

In  both,  of  course,  it  is  all,  in  the  end,  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

(4)  Worship  is  always  the  worship  of  the  whole  people  of  God, 
the  whole  Church.  The  leadership  of  this  worship  can  on  some 
occasions  be  entrusted  to  any  member.  Yet  most  of  our  Churches 
believe  that  our  Lord  has  called  forth  in  His  Church  a stated  minis- 
try. To  this  ministry  alone  the  leadership  of  certain  acts  of  worship 
is  restricted.  This  raises  for  us  the  question  of  the  basis  of  this  re- 
striction. For  some  of  us  this  restriction  rests  upon  the  belief  that 
the  Church  by  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  calls  some  of  its 
members  to  this  or  that  function.  For  others  it  is  based  upon  the 
belief  that  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  to  some  members  of  the  Church 
the  appropriate  grace  of  holy  order.  Again,  some  Churches  empha- 
sise the  ministerial  priesthood  as  definitely  distinct  from  the  priest- 
hood of  all  believers. 

We  recognise  that  questions  regarding  the  character  of  the  minis- 
try, priestly  and  prophetic,  continue  to  be  grave  obstacles  to  unity. 
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Behind  them  lie  fundamental  problems  concerning  the  nature  of 
grace  and  the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  These  questions  must  be 
faced  fully  and  frankly.  Fruitful  discussion  here  may  well  render 
less  intractable  the  differences  in  defining  the  meaning  of  apostolic 
ministry  and  validity. 

(5)  Whatever  may  be  our  various  opinions  on  the  nature  and 
efficacy  of  ritual  acts,  we  are  all  agreed  that  Deus  non  alligatur 
sacramentis,  and  that  (in  the  words  of  the  Gospel)  ‘the  wind  blow- 
eth  where  it  listeth  ...  so  is  everyone  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit’ 
(St.  John  3.8.)  We  record  in  thankfulness  that  we  have  reached 
in  our  discussions  a measure  of  understanding,  which  none  of  us 
could  ever  have  anticipated,  on  the  problem  of  the  sacrificial  ele- 
ment in  Holy  Communion.  The  mystery  of  the  love  of  God,  which 
we  celebrate  at  the  Lord’s  Table,  surpasses  human  expression.  But 
in  our  attempts  to  describe  that  mystery  we  have  the  warrant  of 
Holy  Scripture  for  using  sacrificial  language.  ‘Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God.  . . .’ 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  all  His  life  on  earth  and  chiefly  in  His 
death  and  resurrection  has  overcome  the  powers  of  darkness.  In 
His  one  perfect  and  sufficient  sacrifice  on  Calvary  He  offered  per- 
fect obedience  to  the  Father  in  atonement  for  the  sin  of  the  whole 
world.  This  was  an  act  of  expiation  made  once  and  for  all  and  is 
unrepeatable.  In  His  risen  and  ascended  life  He  ever  makes  inter- 
cession for  us. 

Our  response  in  worship,  then,  is  the  praise,  prayer,  thanksgiving 
and  offering  of  ourselves  in  faith  and  obedience  made  to  the  Father 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  make  the  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving.  It  is  at  this  point  that  our  greatest  difficulties  arise 
as  we  seek  to  express  just  how  our  worship  on  earth  is  related  to 
the  eternal  intercession  of  Christ  in  heaven.  We  all  agree  that  there 
is  an  element  of  mystery  here  which  can  scarcely  be  expressed 
(Rom.  8.26). 

Some  of  us  believe  that  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  where  they  enter 
into  communion  with  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord,  they  only  offer 
a sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  and  obedient  service  as  a 
response  in  faith  to  the  benefits  the  Lord  gives  us.  Others  would  like 
to  insist,  however,  that  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  our  Great  High  Priest  unites  the  oblation  made  by  His  body,  the 
Church,  with  His  own  sacrifice,  and  so  takes  up  her  own  adoration 
into  the  Sanctus  of  the  company  of  heaven.  Between  these  two 
views  there  are  others  to  which  a brief  reference  may  not  do  full 
justice. 
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It  is  felt,  however,  that  a deeper  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  ‘unites’  in  the  above  paragraph,  particularly  in  the  light  of 
Biblical  eschatology,  might  help  to  resolve  real  divergence  and 
misunderstanding  at  this  point. 

N.B.  - There  are  those  among  us  who  regret  that  the  discussion  of 
the  Eucharist  has  concentrated  on  this  sacrificial  aspect.  In  their 
opinion  the  main  issue  is  the  real  bodily  presence  of  the  crucified 
and  risen  Lord  and  our  receiving  of  His  body  and  blood. 

(6)  We  are  agreed  in  believing  in  the  Communion  of  Saints  as 
the  fellowship  of  the  whole  company  of  believers  on  earth  and  in 
heaven.  In  its  worship,  the  Church  on  earth  joins  in  prayer  and 
praise  with  angels  and  archangels  and  all  the  company  of  heaven. 
While  all  agree  in  accepting  the  communion  of  saints  in  this  sense 
there  is  grave  difference  of  interpretation.  Some  only  use  the  word 
‘saints’  to  mean  the  whole  Christian  body  in  general.  Others  also 
use  it  in  a special  sense  to  denote  the  blessed  saints  in  heaven. 

Most  people  are  ready  to  sing  hymns  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
saints,  thanking  God  for  His  victory  in  the  lives  of  His  people. 
Some  would  go  further  and  venerate  the  saints  in  heaven  to  the 
extent  of  celebrating  their  feasts;  still  others  would  seek  their  inter- 
cession believing  that  they  can  help  us  who  are  still  engaged  in  the 
earthly  warfare.  For  many  of  those  who  venerate  the  saints,  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  has  a unique  place.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
status  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  Christian  worship  is  a matter  on 
which  there  is  deep  divergence.  ( Cf . the  relevant  essays  in  the 
Ways  of  Worship  volume.) 

We  must  recognise  that  for  some  this  aspect  of  worship  is  an 
expression  of  love  flowing  through  Christ’s  mystical  body.  Others 
believe  that  such  usages  would  be  contrary  to  their  understanding 
of  the  whole  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  they  neither  know  nor  de- 
sire any  intercessor  other  than  their  Saviour. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  these  issues  can  be  discussed  properly 
only  in  the  context  of  the  doctrine  of  grace  and  of  the  work  of 
Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Another  divergence  of*  view  emerges  in  connection  with  the  prac- 
tice of  prayers  for  the  departed.  Some  hold  that  the  departed  re- 
quire the  help  of  our  prayers,  and  that  we  are  in  charity  bound  to 
pray  for  them  that  the  work  of  God  begun  in  them  may  be  brought 
to  perfection.  Others  hold  that  in  committing  their  beloved  dead  to 
the  care  of  the  God  who  gave  His  only  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of 
sinners  they  may  find  joy  and  comfort  in  His  love. 

This  matter  also  is  one  which  demands  most  thorough  theological 
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work  touching  as  it  does  the  heart  of  redeeming  grace. 
Non-Theological  Factors 

Thus  far  this  chapter  has  been  concerned  largely  with  the  theo- 
logy which  underlies  the  agreements  and  disagreements  in  ways 
of  worship.  In  considering  our  differences,  however,  we  have  been 
constrained  to  ask  whether  they  spring,  wholly  or  in  part,  from 
social,  cultural  and  other  factors.  In  what  follows  we  offer  sugges- 
tions towards  a new  line  of  approach  which  may  help  the  Churches 
to  see  that  many  of  the  differences  in  ways  of  worship  are  not 
bound  up,  as  has  been  thought,  with  irreconcilable  dogmatic  differ- 
ences, but  may  co-exist  in  one  Church. 

The  Churches  on  earth  are  in  via , and  therefore  involved  at 
every  level  in  the  tensions  and  conflicts  of  history.  This  involvement 
shows  itself  in  their  traditions  of  worship.  Even  the  most  cursory 
survey  of  these  ‘ways  of  worship’  reveals  the  large  part  played  by 
many  sorts  of  non-theological  factors. 

In  this  statement  we  intend  to  concentrate  on  two  of  these,  the 
social  and  psychological.  At  certain  very  important  points  these 
overlap  as  cause-factors  making  for  the  estrangement  of  Christian 
bodies.  For  instance,  there  is  the  crucial  factor  of  language  which 
operates  both  psychologically  and  socially.  Round  the  expressions 
in  a language  there  tends  to  gather  a whole  fabric  of  associations 
which  are  lost  in  translation,  but  which  colour  the  use  of  the  ex- 
pressions in  prayer  and  worship.  Moreover,  habits  of  worship  differ 
from  country  to  country.  We  have  all  heard  of  worshippers  who 
complain  that  they  cannot  abide  the  ‘foreign  ways’  of  the  people 
of  such  and  such  a land  at  prayer.  The  style  of  behaviour  seems  to 
get  in  the  way  of  the  stranger’s  devotion.  Here  too  we  have  an  over- 
lap of  psychological  and  social  factors. 

It  would  be  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that  such  intimacy  of 
relation  between  faith  and  cultural  tradition  is  a bad  thing.  On  the 
contrary  it  often  makes  for  health  and  vivacity  of  spiritual  tradition. 
But  because  human  beings  are  sinners,  we  have  to  reckon  with  the 
possibility  of  profound  corruption  here.  A particular  Church  may 
unconsciously,  in  liturgical  forms,  take  for  granted  social  and  politi- 
cal institutions  which  have  received  drastic  criticism  at  once  in 
theory  and  practice.  For  instance,  certain  clauses  of  the  Anglican 
Litany  belong  to  a quite  different  ordering  of  society  from  that  of 
Great  Britain  to-day.  A stranger  must  be  puzzled,  even  antagonised 
by  such  archaism.  In  a divided  Christendom  such  phenomena  can 
easily  create  the  impression  that  reconciliation  between  Churches 
involves  the  acceptance  of  what  belongs  to  the  accidents  of  their 
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worldly  history  rather  than  to  the  vital  substance  of  their  faith. 
This  is  particularly  serious  when  members  of  Christian  Churches 
‘have  done  one  another  wrong’  in  conflicts  which  were  social  and 
political  as  well  as  religious  in  origin.  What  is  needed  here  is  a cer- 
tain theological  ruthlessness,  combined  with  the  realisation  that,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  what  now  seems  to  divide  at  this  level  can 
be  so  transformed  as  to  enrich  the  experience  of  the  whole  people 
of  God.  For  it  is  in  His  will  that  His  Church  has  been  placed  in 
the  world  and  in  the  midst  of  secular  history.  ‘I  pray  not  that  thou 
shouldst  take  them  out  of  the  world  : but  that  thou  shouldst  keep 
them  from  the  evil  one.’ 

It  must  be  emphasised,  however,  that  these  political  and  social 
factors  operate  not  merely  to  postpone  re-union,  but  frequently 
contribute  to  hinder  evangelism  and  to  damage  the  internal  life  of 
individual  Churches.  Thus  within  the  same  Church  there  are  often 
great  differences  of  idiom  between  congregations  recruited  from 
different  social  classes.  While  there  are  perhaps  signs  of  improve- 
ment discernible,  one  cannot  neglect  the  many  unhappy  examples 
within  Churches  of  discrimination  practised  on  grounds  of  class, 
economic  level,  politics  and  race.  When  these  are  continued  to 
the  present  or  actually  introduced  de  novo , existing  divisions  are 
not  only  hardened,  but  Churches  are  split  on  occasion  into  addi- 
tional fragments. 

Archaism  of  devotional  habit  also  prevents  the  development  of 
the  sort  of  liturgical  forms  suitable  to  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
For  instance,  we  do  well  to  question  what  the  view  of  nature  im- 
plicit in  the  canticle  Benedicite  conveys  to  men  equipped  with 
skill  to  effect  the  colossal  transformations  of  natural  forces  which 
are  a commonplace  of  our  day.  It  is  not  only  the  cause  of  Christian 
unity  that  compels  us  to  rigorous  and  painful  self-scrutiny  at  these 
points  : it  is  the  cause  of  evangelism  itself  that  demands  we  sit  in 
judgment  on  our  forms  of  worship.  Christian  worship  must  indeed 
not  be  subordinated  to  the  fluctuating  requirements  of  human 
nature;  it  has  its  background  in  God’s  initiative  and  His  revela- 
tion. But  its  gracious  content  must  be  presented  in  a manner 
congruent  with  the  actualities  of  our  common  life. 

The  study  of  social  factors  in  their  impact  upon  our  ways  of 
worship  is  in  its  infancy.  Its  prosecution  is  a commanding  duty  of 
the  Ecumenical  Movement.  When  we  pass  to  the  psychological 
side  of  our  statement  we  come  to  a field  in  which  we  are  at  present 
perhaps  even  more  amateurs.  At  least,  however,  we  must  note  the 
importance  as  a force  of  division  of  the  attraction  felt  by  some  and 
the  repulsion  felt  by  others,  when  an  elaborate  ritual  is  used  which 
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seems  designed  to  evoke  a sense  of  mystery.  There  are  many  both 
learned  and  simple  who  find  their  imaginations  stimulated  by  such 
symbolism ; others  mistrust  what  seems  to  them  to  savour  of  trickery 
and  an  assault  on  their  emotions.  Here  the  puritan  and  not  seldom 
the  man  of  science  are  at  one  in  their  reactions;  both  show  a single- 
minded  repudiation  of  what  seems  to  them  obscure,  unreal  and  arti- 
ficial. Their  challenge  is  an  important  one  and  it  cannot  be  dis- 
missed as  simply  philistine.  There  is  need  for  a thorough  explora- 
tion of  the  concept  of  mystery  in  its  bearing  on  worship,  an  explora- 
tion at  once  theological,  metaphysical  and  psychological.  This  ex- 
ploration would,  of  course,  have  to  consider  not  only  the  way  in 
which  craving  for  mystery  is  met  in  elaborate  liturgical  worship, 
but  also  the  way  in  which  it  is  met  in  the  charismatic  forms  charac- 
teristic of  Pentecostalists  and  others,  whose  life  can  easily  be  ignored 
by  the  theologically  sophisticated.  It  remains  sadly  true  that  among 
Christians  the  willingness  to  submit  their  devotional  preferences  to 
any  kind  of  psychological  scrutiny  is  rare;  until  it  is  more  common, 
we  are  not  perhaps  likely  to  advance  far  in  liberating  ourselves 
from  the  dominion  of  what  can  be  merely  a matter  of  personal 
choice  or  chance  inheritance.  Until  we  have  attempted  this  it  is 
open  to  question  how  far  we  stand  under  the  sovereignty  of  faith 
and  are  ready  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  us  in  this  age. 

Recommendations 

(1)  The  Churches  may  be  asked  to  follow  up  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Ways  of  Worship  on  the  following  lines : 

(a)  The  cultivation  of  a sympathetic  and  reverent  attitude  by  all 
Christian  people  towards  all  forms  of  worship,  both  ‘liturgical’  and 
‘non-liturgicaP,  in  which  God  confronts  man. 

(b)  Detailed  scrutiny  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  worship 
of  each  communion  is  based,  and  in  this  light  the  re-examination 
of  its  attitude  to  that  of  others. 

(c)  Reflection  on  the  question  : How  far  does  the  fact  that  there 
are  varieties  in  forms  of  worship  within  the  same  communions  make 
it  possible  to  conceive  of  a similar  rich  diversity  within  a united 
Church  ? 

(d)  Study  of  the  liturgical  movements  going  on  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  coupled  with  study  of  the  roots  of  modern  antagonism 
to  Christian  worship  in  all  its  forms. 

(e)  Thorough  examination  of  the  relationship  between  the  unique 
sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  and  man’s  response  in  worship  and  life. 

(f)  Consideration  of  the  problem  of  the  devotional  life  of  those 
who  find  it  difficult  to  attend  public  worship  regularly  and  to  use 
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the  appointed  means  of  grace,  e.g.,  mothers  of  families. 

(g)  The  promotion  of  an  analysis,  psychological,  historical  and 
theological  of  the  conditions  and  circumstances,  both  of  origin  and 
development,  of  particular  traditions  of  Christian  faith  and  worship. 

(h)  An  examination  of  the  existing  situation  in  which  some 
Churches  regard  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  as  well  as  the  eucharistic 
act  as  essential  for  worship,  whereas  others  regard  the  Eucharist  as 
by  itself  containing  the  essential  elements  of  worship. 

(i)  A more  detailed  exploration,  theological,  metaphysical  and 
psychological,  of  mystery  in  relation  to  worship.  If  this  enterprise 
recommends  itself  we  urge  a proper  co-operation  with  those  expert 
in  the  psychological  material  relevant  to  our  purpose. 

N.B.  - We  stress  the  need  to  enlist  the  interest  not  only  of  liturgical 
experts,  and  of  those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  worship,  but 
especially  of  members  of  the  worshipping  congregations. 

(2)  In  the  realm  of  immediate  practical  steps  towards  this  end,  we 
suggest : - 

(a)  The  holding  of  Inter-confessional  retreats,  conferences,  etc., 
for  the  study  and  practice  of  ways  of  worship,  and  of  the  spiritual 
life. 

(b)  The  study  by  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  member 
Churches  of  the  material  prepared  for  and  at  the  Lund  Conference. 

(c)  The  inclusion  in  the  curricula  of  theological  colleges  of  courses 
on  worship  in  an  ecumenical  setting. 

(d)  The  encouragement  of  members  of  the  participating  Churches 
in  this  Conference  to  take  advantage  of  what  is  offered  by  the  Ecu- 
menical Institute  at  Bossey,  the  Student  Christian  Movement,  etc., 
in  this  context. 

(e)  The  request  to  those  and  similar  organisations  to  give  the 
fullest  attention  to  the  subject  of  worship  in  planning  their  work. 

(f)  Participation  at  all  levels  in  the  Churches  in  the  work  being 
done  on  the  meaning  of  Baptism. 

(g)  The  inclusion  in  the  teaching  of  worship  within  each  com- 
munion of  opportunities  to  attend  the  worship  of  other  traditions. 

N.B.  - Some  delegates  desire  that  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the 
acceptance  of  these  suggestions,  especially  the  latter  points,  must 
be  subject  to  the  provision  of  church  discipline  and  of  pastoral 
wisdom. 
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Chapter  V 

INTERCOMMUNION 


I.  Introduction 

A. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Second  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order 
at  Edinburgh  in  1937,  the  statement  is  made  : ‘We  regard  sacra- 
mental intercommunion  as  a necessary  part  of  any  satisfactory 
church  unity.’  The  Continuation  Committee  felt  the  need  of  at 
once  setting  up  a Commission  to  study  the  problems  involved  in 
the  achievement  of  intercommunion,  and  made  this  one  of  the  main 
subjects  for  consideration  at  the  Lund  Conference.  During  the  past 
fifteen  years,  the  Churches  have  been  drawn  closer  together  in  wor- 
ship, thought  and  service.  The  urgency  of  making  progress  towards 
closer  fellowship  at  the  Lord’s  Table  is  very  widely  felt  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

There  are  those  for  whom  the  very  word  ‘Intercommunion’  raises 
difficulties.  In  their  view  the  observance  of  Holy  Communion  is  an 
act  of  the  Church  as  One  Body.  It  cannot  properly  be  celebrated 
as  a joint  act  of  bodies  which  in  their  church  life  and  doctrine  are 
separated  from  each  other.  This  is  the  view  of  the  Orthodox 
Church.  It  seems  well  to  make  clear  at  the  outset  that  so  far  as  the 
Orthodox  are  concerned  the  question  of  intercommunion  as  ordin- 
arily understood  does  not  exist. 

Our  discussions  have  naturally  been  mainly  concerned  with  the 
views  of  those  Churches  which  are  able  to  envisage  sacramental 
fellowship  without  complete  organic  union.  For  almost  all  of  these 
Churches  the  matter  has  become  one  of  growing  concern.  The  fol- 
lowing considerations  indicate  the  seriousness  of  the  issues  at  stake  : 

(1)  By  joining  together  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the 
Churches  have  taken  a decisive  step  towards  closer  association. 
They  have  affirmed  their  will  to  stay  together  and  to  bear  one 
another’s  burdens.  This  new  mutual  commitment  raises  ever  more 
sharply  the  question  of  what  justification  remains  for  continuing  in 
division  at  the  Lord’s  Table. 

(2)  New  factors  in  the  present  historical  situation  demand  that 
any  barriers  to  fellowship  which  are  not  based  on  fundamental 
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divergences  of  faith  and  order  should  be  removed  as  speedily  as 
possible.  We  need  only  refer  here  to  the  new  missionary  opportuni- 
ties in  Asia  and  Africa,  the  tragic  stress  of  persecution  and  war  con- 
ditions, the  new  inter-Church  agreements  and  unions  in  both  East 
and  West,  and  the  increasing  demand  of  Christian  Youth  to  be  set 
free  from  barriers  to  unity  in  fellowship  and  action. 

(3)  The  ultimate  urgency  comes  from  our  Lord’s  call  to  us.  He 
calls  His  Church  to  lay  open  all  its  life  to  His  transforming  power. 
In  their  earthly  pilgrimage,  Christians  are  always  under  His  judg- 
ment, and  in  the  midst  of  their  divisions  live  always  toward  the 
day  of  His  final  sifting  of  those  who  have  in  faith  truly  served  Him 
and  those  who  have  not.  Christ’s  followers  stand  under  the  impera- 
tive of  His  prayer  that  they  all  may  be  one.  They  are  bound  to 
work  and  pray  to  overcome  whatever  separates  them  from  one 
another  in  the  sacrament  of  Holy  Communion. 

There  are  some  for  whom  these  considerations  have  such  weight 
that  they  find  it  difficult  to  brook  any  delay  in  the  achievement  of 
intercommunion.  We  are  painfully  aware  that  as  long  as  we  remain 
divided  at  the  Lord’s  Table  we  cannot  fully  enjoy  and  express  the 
unity  which  has  been  given  us  in  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
recognise  that  non-theological  factors  may  sometimes  lead  to  the 
premature  union  of  separated  bodies  of  Christians.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  all  unions  find  their  basis  in  the  teaching 
of  Scripture  and  be  tested  by  conformity  to  the  Word  of  God. 
There  should  be  no  move  toward  intercommunion  which  would 
treat  our  differences  superficially  or  would  use  intercommunion  as 
a means  of  by-passing  difficulties. 


B. 

During  the  years  since  the  Edinburgh  Conference  we  have  become 
increasingly  conscious  of  the  depth  and  difficulty  of  the  issues  of 
faith  and  order  which  must  be  faced  if  closer  unity  at  the  Lord’s 
Table  is  to  be  achieved.  It  is  not  a question  merely  of  human  pride 
and  stubbornness,  much  as  we  confess  that  these  are  operative  in 
all  of  us.  The  difficulties  arise  from  profoundly  held  differences  of 
conviction  about  the  nature  of  the  Church  and  of  the  sacraments. 
These  cause  grief  and  perplexity  to  us  all.  Their  character  and 
extent  have  already  been  examined  in  earlier  sections  of  this  report. 
The  achievement  of  full  sacramental  fellowship  depends,  in  part 
at  least,  upon  fuller  agreement  in  these  matters. 

For  many  of  us  the  Open  Services  of  Holy  Communion  held  at 
Tambaram,  Amsterdam  and  Lund  have  been  encouraging  occa- 
sions of  ecumenical  fellowship  in  this  central  act  of  the  Church’s 
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worship.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  some  of  our  number  could  not 
conscientiously  participate  in  these  services  has  demonstrated  to  all 
of  us  the  painful  nature  of  the  problem.  The  prayerful  self-searching 
in  love  which  all  of  us  have  been  forced  to  make  on  such  occasions 
is,  we  believe,  an  earnest  of  the  Lord’s  continual  presence  and  of 
His  ultimate  purpose  to  make  us  one  in  Him. 

We  acknowledge,  then,  the  complexity  of  the  task  which  still 
lies  before  our  Churches,  but  believe  that  we  see  more  clearly  the 
issues  at  stake  and  the  need  for  continued  thought  and  prayer  to- 
gether. 

II.  Terminology 

In  the  Edinburgh  Report,  the  conviction  was  expressed  that  when 
the  term  ‘intercommunion’  is  used  in  discussion  of  church  unity 
‘its  meaning  should  be  clearly  defined’.  The  developments  of  recent 
years  have  made  this  essential,  but  the  relationships  which  exist 
between  Churches  are  so  varied  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find 
a terminology  that  is  generally  acceptable  and  can  be  easily  under- 
stood by  different  traditions  and  in  different  languages. 

The  word  ‘communion’,  or  koinonia,  denotes  unity  of  fellowship 
in  the  whole  life  of  the  Church.  The  word  ‘communion’  has  also 
come  to  be  applied  in  a special  sense  by  many  Christians  to  the 
Lord’s  Supper. 

For  purposes  of  ecumenical  discussion,  and  with  respect  to  the 
relations  between  separated  Churches,  the  following  usages  and 
definitions  seem  advisable.  It  is  important  to  remember,  however, 
that  none  of  the  relationships  described  below  can  be  regarded  as 
the  fulfilment  of  that  complete  unity  which  we  believe  to  be  God’s 
will  for  His  Church.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  following 
categories  are  not  all  mutually  exclusive.  Thus,  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  Old  Catholic  Church  and  certain  Churches  of  the  Angli- 
can communion  cited  under  (3)  below  could  have  been  cited  under 
(2). 

(1)  Full  Communion  (though  the  adjective  need  rarely  be  used)  : 
where  Churches  in  doctrinal  agreement,  or  of  the  same  confessional 
family,  allow  communicant  members  freely  to  communicate  at  the 
altars  of  each,  and  where  there  is  freedom  of  ministers  to  officiate 
sacramentally  in  either  Church  (i.e.,  Intercelebration)  e.g.,  the  Or- 
thodox, Anglican,  Lutheran,  and  Reformed  (Presbyterian)  ‘families’ 
of  Churches,  respectively. 

(2)  Intercommunion  and  Intercelebration  : where  two  Churches 
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not  of  the  same  confessional  family,  by  agreement  allow  communi- 
cant members  freely  to  communicate  at  the  altars  of  each,  and 
where  there  is  freedom  of  ministers  to  officiate  sacramentally  in 
either  Church,  e.g.,  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  in  France. 
N.B.  - The  relations  at  present  existing  between  the  Church  of 
South  India  and  the  Church  of  England  are  a special  case  of  this 
kind,  involving  certain  specific  limitations. 

(3)  Intercommunion  : where  two  Churches,  not  of  the  same  con- 
fessional family,  by  agreement  allow  communicant  members  freely 
to  communicate  at  the  altars  of  each,  e.g.,  Churches  of  the  Anglican 
communion  and  Old  Catholics,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and 
Polish  National  Catholic  Church  in  U.S.A.  Subject  to  differences 
of  language,  etc.,  intercommunion  in  most  cases  would  also  involve 
in  tercelebr  a tion . 

(4)  Open  Communion  : where  a Church  on  principle  invites 
members  of  other  Churches  to  receive  communion  when  they  are 
present  at  its  communion  services,  e.g.,  the  Methodist,  Congrega- 
tionalist,  and  most  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 

(5)  Mutual  Open  Communion  : where  two  or  more  Churches 
on  principle  invite  each  other’s  members  and  the  members  are  free 
to  accept  the  invitation.  This  does  not  necessarily  involve  inter- 
celebration. 

(6)  Limited  Open  Communion  (Communion  by  Economy  or 
Dispensation)  : the  admission  of  members  of  other  Churches  not  in 
full  communion  or  intercommunion  to  the  Sacrament  in  cases  of 
emergency  or  in  other  special  circumstances. 

(7)  Closed  Communion  : where  a Church  limits  participation  in 
the  Lord’s  Supper  to  its  own  members. 

III.  The  Ordering  of  the  Lord’s  Table 

A. 

(1)  We  are  agreed  that  the  Table  is  the  Lord’s  and  that  He  gives 
Himself  to  us  in  the  sacrament  of  Holy  Communion.  When  we  are 
unable  to  share  together  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  the  pain  and  scandal 
of  our  divisions  is  most  severely  felt  because  we  seek  the  one  Lord, 
and  know  that  we  should  be  able  to  partake  as  brethren  in  the 
family  of  God  at  one  Table. 
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(2)  We  further  agree  that  the  responsibility  for  the  due  ordering 
of  the  Table  in  the  name  of  Christ  has  been  committed  to  the 
Church.  She  has  to  warn  her  members  that  if  they  ‘eat  and  drink 
unworthily,  not  discerning  the  Lord’s  Body’  they  bring  themselves 
under  judgment.  Because  of  our  divisions  the  exercise  of  this  re- 
sponsibility, in  the  formulation  of  regulations  for  admission  to  the 
Table,  is  carried  out  by  the  several  Churches.  In  this  administra- 
tion each  has  a grave  responsibility  before  God,  particularly  if  it 
withholds  the  sacrament  from  any  of  God’s  people.  Baptism,  in- 
struction, profession  of  faith,  and  some  standard  of  Christian  con- 
duct are  generally  required.  Thus  the  requirement  of  episcopal 
Confirmation  on  the  part  of  some  Churches  is  one  way  of  dis- 
charging the  Church’s  responsibility  in  this  matter.  Those  Churches 
which  practise  Open  Communion  have  their  own  requirements  for 
participation;  the  invitation  extended  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as 
applying  to  the  unbelieving  or  the  unprepared. 

(3)  We  are  agreed  in  recognising  the  administration  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  in  the  divided  Churches,  when  controlled  by  the  words  of 
institution,  as  real  means  of  grace  through  which  Christ  gives  Him- 
self to  those  who  in  faith  receive  the  appointed  elements  of  bread 
and  wine. 

(4)  The  Churches  have  progressed  towards  unity  in  their  under- 
standing of  the  theological  interpretation  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  and  we  believe  that  agreement  in  this  field  is  in  fact 
greater  than  commonly  appears.  We  have  studied  with  satisfaction 
the  statement  of  doctrine  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  prepara- 
tory Commission  on  Intercommunion  (pp.  29-30),  and  believe  that 
the  great  majority  of  our  Churches  are  able  to  accept  it  in  this 
slightly  amended  form  : This  dominical  sacrament  of  Christ’s  Body 
and  Blood,  controlled  by  the  words  of  institution,  with  the  use  of 
the  appointed  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  is : (a)  a memorial  of 
Christ’s  incarnation  and  earthly  ministry,  of  His  death  and  resur- 
rection ; (b)  a sacrament  in  which  He  is  truly  present  to  give  Him- 
self to  us,  uniting  us  to  Himself,  to  His  eternal  Sacrifice,  and  to  one 
another;  and  (c)  eschatological ly,  an  anticipation  of  our  fellowship 
with  Christ  in  His  eternal  kingdom. 

B. 

We  differ  as  to  the  right  or  responsibility  of  a Church  to  refuse 
admission  to  the  Lord’s  Table  to  members  of  other  Churches,  or 
to  restrain  its  own  members  from  participating  in  the  sacraments  of 
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another  Church,  on  the  grounds  of  divergence  in  faith  or  order. 

(1)  The  majority  of  us,  without  for  a moment  losing  sight  of  the 
ultimate  goal  of  full  unity,  believe  that  there  already  exists  among 
the  members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  such  a fundamental 
unity  as  to  justify,  or  indeed  require,  joint  participation  at  the 
Lord’s  Table.  Those  who  hold  this  view  would  express  their  position 
thus : - 

A valuable  preparation  for  the  fuller  unity  to  which  we  look 
forward  would  be  the  extension  of  the  practice  of  intercommun- 
ion between  different  Churches.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Churches  in  South  India  in  the  years  leading  up  to 
the  union  of  1947.  Intercommunion  is  not  a substitute  for  re- 
union. It  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  does  not  imply  that  all 
differences  are  resolved  or  have  lost  their  significance.  While  inter- 
communion is,  in  many  ways,  illogical  and  anomalous,  we  ought 
to  realize  that  the  situation  in  which  we  all  stand  and  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  is  itself  highly  anomalous.  By  membership 
together  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  we  all  recognize  in 
each  other’s  Churches  ‘elements  of  the  true  Church’  (The 
Church,  the  Churches  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  IV, 
5)  and  yet  we  are  separated  from  each  other.  In  advocating  inter- 
communion, we  do  not  mean  that  all  the  Churches  here  repre- 
sented should  at  once  declare  themselves  to  have  intercommunion 
with  each  other.  Intercommunion  must  be  agreed  upon  between 
two  or  more  Churches  as  such,  on  the  basis  of  a common  life  in 
Christ,  sufficient  to  preclude  any  unreality  in  the  practice  of 
intercommunion.  It  might  involve  conditions,  and  even  sacri- 
fices, though  not  of  principle.  But  we  affirm  that  intercommu- 
nion, when  thus  agreed  without  sacrifice  of  principle,  may  pro- 
perly and  beneficially  precede  reunion.  There  will  be  no  perfect 
solution  of  our  problem  until  full  visible  unity.  In  the  meantime, 
the  extension  of  the  practice  of  intercommunion,  with  all  its 
difficulties,  appears  to  be  a valuable  way  forward. 

Where  there  still  cannot  be  any  formal  relationship  of  inter- 
communion, there  should  be  an  extension  of  the  practice  of  open 
communion  services  on  special  occasions  and  in  special  circum- 
stances. 

(2)  Others,  without  questioning  the  reality  of  our  present  unity, 
believe  that  fellowship  in  the  Sacrament  rightly  exists  only  where 
there  is  fuller  agreement  in  doctrine,  a mutually  acceptable  minis- 
try, or  organic  unity  of  church  life. 
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Certain  Lutheran  Churches,  maintaining  that  fellowship  in 
the  Lord’s  Supper  depends  upon  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and 
that  such  unity  only  exists  where  there  is  agreement  in  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Gospel,  are  unable  to  practise  intercommunion 
where  this  would  imply  that  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence 
of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ  in,  with,  and  under  the 
elements  of  bread  and  wine  is  false  or  unimportant.  Many 
Anglicans,  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of  the  Lambeth 
Conference,  1930,  would  hold  that  ‘intercommunion  should  be 
the  goal  of,  rather  than  a means  to,  the  restoration  of  unity’ 
(Resolution  42)  and  that  they  should  always  in  these  matters  so 
act  as  to  bear  witness  to  the  principle  that  the  proper  minister 
of  the  Sacrament  is  a priest  episcopally  ordained.  For  the  Ortho- 
dox, as  stated  above,  fellowship  in  the  Eucharist  is  possible  only 
between  those  who  are  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church,  no  one  of  the  member  Churches  of  the 
World  Council  so  strictly  interprets  its  responsibility  for  the  order- 
ing of  the  Lord’s  Table  as  to  deny  the  Sacrament  to  members  of 
other  Churches  in  cases  of  urgent  need. 

C. 

All  our  Churches  are  profoundly  concerned  about  the  problems 
connected  with  intercommunion.  Differences  in  practice  and  theo- 
logy do  not  here  correspond  exactly  with  denominational  or  con- 
fessional boundaries.  In  certain  Churches  there  is  acute  division 
of  opinion  on  these  issues.  We  have  not  been  able  to  resolve  the 
differences  and  tensions  that  exist  among  us.  They  will  be  found 
set  out  with  great  care  and  at  greater  length,  and  discussed  from 
varying  points  of  view,  in  the  volume  Intercommunion  (edited  by 
D.  M.  Baillie  and  John  Marsh).  This  volume  deserves  most  careful 
attention  and  should  receive  earnest  and  sympathetic  study  by  all 
our  church  authorities. 

Our  discussions  together  at  Lund  lead  us  to  recommend  that : - 

(1)  All  Churches  should  re-examine  their  ways  of  ordering  and 
administering  the  Lord’s  Supper  with  a view  to  discovering  whether 
there  is  or  can  be  agreement  with  regard  to  the  basic  requirements 
from  communicants.  Greater  thought  and  care  on  this  matter  by 
all  Churches  might  well  pave  the  way  for  closer  agreement,  and 
help  towards  relationships  of  intercommunion  where  these  do  not 
at  present  exist. 
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(2)  All  Churches  should  give  attention  to  the  relationship  of  their 
theology  and  practice  of  Baptism  to  their  theology  and  practice 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  essay 
by  Professor  T.  F.  Torrance  in  the  volume  Tntercommunion  and  to 
his  suggestion  that  ‘to  refuse  the  Eucharist  to  those  baptised  into 
Christ  Jesus  and  incorporated  into  His  resurrection-body  (i.e.,  the 
Church)  amounts  either  to  a denial  of  the  transcendent  reality  of 
Holy  Baptism  or  to  attempted  schism  within  the  Body  of  Christ’ 
{op.  cit.}  p.  339).  We  believe  that  this  challenging  statement  might 
provide  the  starting  point  for  further  fruitful  ecumenical  discus- 
sion. 

(3)  Churches  which  require  full  doctrinal  agreement  prior  to  com- 
munion fellowship  and  Churches  which  require  episcopal  ordina- 
tion as  the  test  of  a valid  sacrament  should  carefully  re-examine 
their  practice  in  the  light  of  exceptions  which  are  already  customary 
by  way  of  Limited  Open  Communion,  or  Communion  by  Economy 
or  Dispensation. 

(4)  Churches  which  practise  Mutual  Open  Communion  should 
seriously  examine  the  objections  to  the  practice  urged  on  grounds 
both  of  doctrine  and  order.  They  should  also  ask  themselves  whether 
they  could  not  and  should  not  move  on  towards  a closer  relationship 
of  visible  unity,  in  view  of  the  relationship  of  the  Sacrament  to  the 
wholeness  of  the  Church. 

In  closing  this  section  of  our  report,  we  cannot  but  express  our 
deep  disappointment  and  concern  that  there  is  not  a larger  measure 
of  agreement  among  us.  We  echo  the  view  of  the  preparatory  Com- 
mission on  Intercommunion  that  ‘neither  we  nor  the  Churches 
from  which  we  come  have  yet  gone  deeply  enough  into  the  penit- 
ence from  which  healing  may  arise’  (page  31). 

IV.  Communion  Services  at  Ecumenical  Gatherings 

The  growth  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement  has  greatly  sharpened 
in  recent  years  the  problem  of  communion  services  being  held  in 
the  setting  of  conferences  where  Christians  from  a variety  of 
Churches  are  gathered  together  for  some  days  or  weeks.  Their  life 
and  worship  together  are  not  complete  unless  they  can  have  the 
fellowship  of  the  Lord’s  Table.  In  cases  where  all  the  Churches 
represented  are  in  Full  Communion  or  Intercommunion  with  each 
other  (or  are  prepared  to  sanction  an  Open  Communion  on  such 
occasions),  there  need  be  no  difficulty;  a single  communion  service 
can  be  arranged,  at  which  a minister  will  celebrate  according  to 
the  order  of  his  own  Church,  and  all  can  partake.  But  where  these 
conditions  do  not  exist  there  is  a real  problem,  which  has  been  felt 
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acutely  by  many  in  recent  years.  We  recognise  that  we  are  only  at 
the  beginning  of  the  consideration  of  this  problem  and  do  not  yet 
realise  all  its  implications. 

It  is  to  the  Church  of  Christ  that  the  sacrament  of  Holy  Com- 
munion is  entrusted,  and  wherever  a minister  celebrates,  his  action 
involves  the  implicit  claim  that  he  does  so  as  a minister  of  the 
Church  Universal.  In  the  present  state  of  division,  however,  al- 
though he  is  commissioned  in  the  name  of  Christ,  his  authority 
is  derived  through  one  of  the  Churches  only,  and  will  perhaps  not 
be  acknowledged  by  all.  A conference,  gathered  together  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  even  though  it  may  be  regarded  as  a temporary 
and  local  expression  of  the  Church,  does  not  claim  the  right  to 
ordain  or  authorize  its  own  ministry  to  celebrate  the  Sacrament. 
Consequently,  when  the  members  of  such  a group  belong  to 
Churches  which  are  not  in  communion  with  each  other  (in  any 
of  the  ways  mentioned  above),  no  one  celebrant  will  be  recognized 
by  all  as  properly  authorized  to  administer  the  Sacrament.  When 
all  members  are  not  able  to  meet  at  the  Lord’s  Table,  no  service 
which  is  held  can  be  regarded  as  the  communion  service  of  the 
conference.  For  such  difficult  situations  we  wish  to  make  the  follow- 
ing recommendations : - 

Recommendations 

(1)  There  should  always  be  a united  service  of  preparation  for 
Holy  Communion,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  note  of  penitence 
for  our  separation  from  each  other. 

(2)  There  should  be  opportunity  for  communion  services  at  such 
times  as  will  make  it  possible  for  every  member  of  the  conference 
to  receive  communion  somewhere  without  violation  of  his  own 
conscience  or  disloyalty  to  his  church  tradition.  These  should  be 
held  at  different  times. 

(3)  Though  on  the  grounds  already  indicated  there  are  some  who 
object  to  open  communion  services,  yet  we  believe  there  should  be 
an  opportunity  of  this  kind  for  the  many  who  desire  such  services 
and  are  free  to  partake.  Such  services  should  where  possible  be 
held  on  the  invitation  of  the  local  church  or  churches  which  sanc- 
tion such  services.  (Usually  a very  large  proportion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a conference  will  partake.  Notable  examples  of  this  were 
the  communion  services  held  in  the  Neiuwe  Kerk  of  Amsterdam 
in  1948  and  in  Lund  Cathedral  in  1952,  and  many  regard  such 
memorable  occasions  as  of  historic  importance.  At  the  IMC  Con- 
ference at  Tambaram  in  1938  two  open  communion  services  were 
held,  one  of  which  was  Anglican.) 
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(4)  At  conferences  held  at  places  remote  from  local  churches, 
or  in  ecumenical  institutions,  similar  arrangements  may  be  made 
within  the  conference  or  community.  The  celebrant  in  each  case 
should  be  a minister,  who  will  celebrate  according  to  the  order  of 
his  own  Church,  and  issue  such  an  invitation  as  he  is  authorized 
to  give. 

(5)  It  is  important  that  those  who  cannot  partake  at  a particular 
communion  service  should  be  invited  to  attend  the  service  as  wor- 
shippers, though  they  cannot  receive  communion.  This  has  been 
found  by  many  to  be  a means  of  real  blessing  of  spiritual  com- 
munion, and  of  deeper  understanding  and  fellowship. 

In  making  these  recommendations  we  realize  that  they  do  not 
by  any  means  solve  the  practical  problem,  which  arises  from  the  as 
yet  unreconciled  divergences  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Doc- 
trinal as  well  as  practical  issues  must  be  further  explored.  We  are 
agreed  that  this  particular  aspect  of  the  problem  of  intercommunion 
should  be  very  strongly  driven  home  upon  the  conscience  of  the 
Churches  and  of  the  leaders  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement.  In  par- 
ticular further  careful  study  of  the  principles  underlying  procedure 
at  ecumenical  conferences  and  institutions  should  be  undertaken  by 
the  newly  appointed  Faith  and  Order  Commission. 


Chapter  VI 

WHERE  DO  WE  STAND? 

I 

We  confess  our  faith  in  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church  which  is  God’s  gift  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  The 
saving  acts  of  God  in  Christ  brought  the  Church  into  being,  and  it 
persists  in  continuity  in  history  by  the  power  of  the  Word  of  God 
and  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Church’s  vocation  is  to  glorify  God  in  adoration  and  in 
self-sacrificing  service  to  mankind,  bearing  witness  in  its  corporate 
life  to  God’s  redeeming  grace  in  Jesus  Christ,  proclaiming  the  Good 
News  to  every  creature,  making  disciples  of  all  nations,  and  bring- 
ing Christ’s  commandments  to  communities  as  well  as  individuals. 

We  make  these  affirmations  in  our  conviction  of  an  underlying 
unity  of  life  in  Christ.  Christ  has  made  us  His  own  and  Christ  is 
not  divided.  In  seeking  Him  we  find  one  another,  and  we  humbly 
and  gratefully  acknowledge  this  unity  as  given  of  God.  It  enables 
us  to  face  our  divisions  penitently,  and  under  the  continued  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit  we  resolve  to  seek  new  ways  of  approach 
to  each  other. 

Discussion  reveals  serious  differences,  especially  concerning  the 
beliefs  held  by  or  within  some  of  the  Churches  about  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  its  limits  and  the  mode  of  its  definition.  The  exami- 
nation of  these  differences  in  the  preparatory  work  of  the  Theo- 
logical Commission  and  in  the  experience  of  personal  encounter 
reveals  an  encouraging  degree  of  common  ground.  We  have  made 
genuine  progress  and  there  is  no  reason  for  pessimism.  Nevertheless 
we  have  now  reached  a point  at  which  our  divergences  stubbornly 
resist  easy  solution. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  is  that  the  language  which  expresses  our 
understanding  of  the  faith  is  sometimes  an  inadequate  means  of 
communicating  our  convictions  one  to  another.  We  may  discover 
that  some  of  this  language  embodies  insights  which  in  the  divisions 
of  the  Church  have  become  isolated  from  the  wholeness  of  Christian 
Truth.  Often  particular  emphases  become  restrictive  bonds,  from 
which  denominational  life  is  not  easily  freed.  It  is  in  ecumenical 
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meeting  that  we  are  made  aware  of  a wholeness  that  must  both 
include  and  complete  the  faith  and  life  of  the  separated  members 
of  God’s  Family.  Here  we  are  faced  with  the  dilemma  of  a proper 
confessional  loyalty  and  obedience  to  the  richer  unity  of  the  One 
Church  to  which  Christ  points  us,  of  which  through  the  Faith  and 
Order  movement  we  have  caught  a clearer  vision. 

II 

Conscious  and  deliberate  theological  work  is  always  one  important 
line  of  advance,  as  the  Report  of  the  Theological  Commission  on 
The  Church  states.  Recent  research  in  various  fields  throws  new 
light  on  our  disagreements.  We  suggest  serious  consideration  of 
the  following : - 

By  the  final  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  at  a particular 
point  in  history,  the  Church  lives,  but  it  is  within  the  continuous 
movement  of  history  that  it  bears  witness  to  this  Gospel  and  applies 
it  to  human  need.  The  thought  forms  and  language  through  which 
the  Church  proclaims  the  one  Gospel  are  therefore  subject  to  the 
limitations  and  changes  of  history.  But  the  nature  of  any  given 
historical  period  is  such  that  in  no  one  age  can  the  truth  of  God’s 
revelation  be  given  full  expression.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
Church  should  subordinate  its  message  to  the  relativities  of  history, 
for  we  believe  that  the  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
scriptural  witness  to  it  are  unique  and  normative  for  all  ages.  The 
Church  should  seek  to  proclaim  this  truth  in  ever-new  terms,  but 
the  language  and  thought-forms  coined  in  history  must  be  con- 
stantly corrected  by  the  content  of  the  Gospel.  This  is  also  true 
of  those  means  by  which  the  Churches  have  confessed  their  faith 
in  decisive  moments  of  their  history.  We  must  always  make  sure  in 
contending  for  our  distinctive  convictions  that  we  distinguish  be- 
tween the  confession  of  the  Truth  to  which  we  are  committed  and 
those  expressions  of  it  that  were  in  part  products  of  a particular  age. 
If  all  denominations  are  prepared  to  do  this  in  obedience  to  the 
Gospel  alone,  we  may  well  come  nearer  to  one  another. 

Furthermore,  this  work  of  interpretation  of  the  Churches  to  each 
other  and  to  the  world  takes  place  in  an  intellectual  climate  that 
has  undergone  far-reaching  changes.  Our  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures  to  which  the  Reformers  made  their  primary  appeal  has 
greatly  advanced.  Whereas  this  in  itself  has  brought  new  problems 
it  has  also  given  a new  expression  to  the  Biblical  revelation  in  its 
greatness  and  transcendence.  As  examples  we  may  cite  develop- 
ments in  the  study  of  Biblical  estimates  of  man,  Biblical  forms  of 
communication  and  Biblical  methods  of  interpretation.  This  Bib- 
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lical  study  cuts  across  denominational  lines  and  often  provides  z 
fresh  starting-point  for  re-thinking  denominational  relationships. 

In  addition  scientific  investigation  of  the  physical  universe  has 
opened  up  new  and  vast  horizons  and  most  of  our  divisions  antedate 
these  great  changes  in  our  knowledge  concerning  man  and  the 
world  in  which  he  lives.  This,  clearly,  does  not  affect  our  central 
convictions,  but  it  has  influenced  the  manner  in  which  we  present 
them  to  each  other. 

Ill 

The  Gospel  is  always  received  by  men  living  within  certain  particu- 
lar circumstances  - cultural,  social,  political  and  economic.  Within 
these  circumstances  Christians  are  called  to  embody  and  maintain 
their  allegiance  to  God.  The  Church,  constantly  renewed  and  sus- 
tained by  God’s  saving  activity,  lives  in  history  and  fulfils  its  mis- 
sion under  the  manifold  pressures  of  man’s  finite  and  sinful  life.  It 
stands  on  the  frontier  between  the  Word  and  the  world,  constantly 
tempted  by  the  motives  of  a society  that  seeks  to  organize  and  pre- 
serve itself  apart  from  God.  Many  of  our  pre-suppositions  and  pre- 
judices, usually  unconscious  and  unavowed,  are  the  outcome  of 
worldly  pride  and  self-assertion.  Cultural  conditions  are  sometimes 
treated  as  essential  to  the  Gospel.  National  aims  are  on  occasion 
identified  with  God’s  will.  We  have  all  received  patterns  of  thought 
not  only  from  the  Gospel  but  also  from  the  structure  of  society  (e.g., 
we  are  influenced  by  conflicting  conceptions  of  freedom  and  justice, 
equality  and  democracy).  These  conceptions  sometimes  colour  our 
understanding  of  the  Gospel  and  tend  to  divide  us. 

The  importance  of  such  influences  upon  our  Churches  cannot 
be  denied.  They  have  played  a part  in  creating  our  divisions.  They 
still  play  a part  in  maintaining  these  divisions.  They  inhibit  our 
understanding  of  the  message  of  salvation  and  seriously  impede 
the  fulfilment  of  our  mission.  Unless  they  are  seriously  tested  as  in 
the  sight  of  God,  they  may  involve  us  unawares  in  a dangerous 
complacency.  The  Churches  must  therefore  examine  those  areas  in 
which  these  influences  are  most  productive  of  suspicion  and  even 
hostility  among  Christians.  We  meet  such  problems,  for  example, 
in  the  tension  between  Roman  and  non-Roman  expressions  of 
Catholicity,  and  where  Churches  are  living  and  working  in  areas 
dominated  by  political  systems  which  are  sharply  divided  from  one 
another. 

When  we  seek  to  isolate  the  tensions  due  to  these  forces,  we  more 
readily  locate  the  hidden  factors  in  other  people  than  we  do  in  our- 
selves. We  are  slow  to  undertake  the  painful  scrutiny  of  our  own 
situation.  If  we  are  to  deal  courageously  and  adequately  with  these 
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subtle  forces,  we  must  hear  humbly  and  willingly  what  others  say 
to  us.  God  seeks  to  speak  to  each  through  the  other  and  we  may 
hear  His  voice  only  in  the  context  of  Christian  brotherhood. 

IV 

The  Church  in  our  time  is  experiencing  anew  the  sense  of  crisis 
and  urgency  that  marked  the  Apostolic  Age.  In  a period  when  per- 
secution is  again  a reality,  the  dividing  walls  between  Christian 
groups  become  transparent,  and  a new  perspective  on  essentials 
and  non-essentials  brings  a deeper  unity  to  the  people  of  God. 
When  our  obedience  to  the  faith  confronts  the  world  with  a strong 
Christian  witness,  suffering  ceases  to  be  a temporary  emergency 
and  becomes  again  a part  of  the  normal  experience  of  the  Church. 
Christians  who  are  complacent  in  their  security  are  called  not  only 
to  fellowship  with  their  brethren  under  persecution,  but  to  that 
humble  self-examination  which  takes  account  of  their  own  short- 
comings and  prepares  them  to  bear  whatever  burdens  God’s  will 
may  lay  upon  them. 

Members  of  the  younger  Churches  have  contributed  to  the  under- 
standing of  our  common  task  a distinctive  emphasis  which  has 
greatly  enriched  our  discussions.  Under  the  constraint  of  the  mis- 
sionary imperative,  they  have  discovered  that  the  need  of  unity  is 
fully  understood  only  when  related  to  the  great  task  of  evangelism. 
Their  strong  awareness  of  our  fundamental  oneness  in  Christ  is  due 
not  merely  to  their  relative  immunity  to  the  influences  which  pro- 
duced and  still  maintain  divisions  among  the  older  Churches,  but 
also  to  their  response  to  the  demand  for  full  obedience  to  the  re- 
quirements of  faithful  witness  and  service.  In  their  experience  we 
can  surely  see  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  miracle  of  this 
unity  has  disclosed  to  the  older  Churches  the  tragic  extent  to  which 
their  own  witness  has  been  impaired  by  their  separation. 

Each  Church  must  accept  the  problem  of  disunion  as  an  insepar- 
able part  of  its  own  responsibility.  In  such  acceptance  we  may  find 
a surer  movement  towards  each  other.  We  commend  to  the 
Churches  the  careful  study  of  the  report  on  The  Church  prepared 
by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  calling  attention  particularly 
to  the  special  theological  tasks  enumerated  therein.  If  these  can  be 
undertaken  by  representative  groups  - groups  which  benefit  from 
the  resources  of  the  experts  but  which  secure  the  participation  of 
others,  and  which  mobilize  the  latent  forces  of  each  Church  yet 
also  transcend  denominational  lines  - we  are  convinced  that  new 
light  can  be  shed  on  our  disagreements. 

Furthermore  we  believe  that  all  Christians  are  called  to  a deeper 
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common  participation  in  prayer  and  worship,  in  obedience,  fellow- 
ship and  service.  These,  no  less  than  theological  discussion,  are 
means  whereby  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  Christ  is  manifested  and 
known. 

The  work  of  the  Lund  Conference  and  the  nature  of  its  true 
contribution  to  the  life  of  the  Body  of  Christ  cannot  be  judged  in 
the  short  perspective  of  a few  days.  The  end  of  this  Conference 
marks  only  the  beginning  of  the  ways  in  which  its  concern  with 
the  unsolved  problems  of  the  Church  can,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  extend  its  influence  throughout  the  whole  community  of 
Christian  people.  In  confronting  the  fundamental  issues  of  Christian 
unity  we  have  been  working  at  a level  far  more  profound  than 
that  at  which  our  Churches  originally  discovered  their  more  obvious 
agreements.  This  deeper  sense  of  the  tensions  within  the  family  of 
God  has  compelled  us  to  face  the  crucial  points  of  our  disagree- 
ment. We  have  not  resolved  our  differences  nor  brought  forth  be- 
fore the  world  a simple  method  of  achieving  unity.  Yet  we  have 
safeguards  against  complacency  far  more  important  in  character. 
This  Conference,  by  its  very  existence  as  well  as  by  repeated  empha- 
sis, has  called  the  Churches  both  to  a deeper  awareness  of  their 
common  faith  and  to  a more  resolute  effort  to  translate  that  faith 
into  terms  clearly  visible  in  their  common  life.  More  perfect  agree- 
ment waits  upon  a more  adventurous  courage  and  upon  a more 
urgent  effort  of  the  will.  We  believe  that  ‘if  any  man  will  do  his 
will  he  shall  know’  what  is  God’s  purpose  for  His  children. 

In  the  task  which  lies  ahead  there  is  a part  which  every  Chris- 
tian can  play.  The  insufficiency  of  our  discipleship  is  due  to  the 
imperfection  of  our  dedication  to  God’s  will.  If  our  Churches  have 
not  risen  to  match  the  needs  of  the  world  with  a clear  demonstra- 
tion of  God’s  will  and  purpose,  the  cause  lies  partly  in  the  apathy 
of  so  many  who  call  themselves  by  Christ’s  name.  When  Christian 
people  have  humbly  returned  to  the  only  springs  of  mercy  and 
power,  they  will  find  that  their  feet  are  firmly  set  upon  the  path 
to  that  unity  which  God  has  designed  for  His  people.  Most  earnestly 
therefore  we  summon  all  Christians  to  the  duty  of  constantly  re- 
newed self-dedication  to  the  will  of  God.  And  when  we  are  ready 
humbly  to  receive  what  God  is  waiting  to  give  us,  we  shall  know 
that  the  greatest  treasures  of  His  Church  are  never  of  human 
achievement  but  always  of  divine  grace. 


Note  : Each  chapter  of  the  foregoing  Report  was  put  to  the  Con- 
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ference  in  plenary  session  and,  after  approved  amendments  had 
been  made,  was  received  nemine  contradicente.  On  Thursday, 
August  28th,  the  Chairman  similarly  put  the  Report  as  a whole  to 
the  vote  of  the  Conference,  which  received  it  nemine  contradicente , 
and  commended  it  to  the  Churches  for  consideration. 

The  delegates  representing  the  Orthodox  Churches  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate  had  taken  part  in  the 
Conference  in  expounding  the  Orthodox  view  both  in  section  meet- 
ings and  in  plenary  sessions,  but  took  no  part  in  the  voting  upon  the 
reception  of  the  Report. 
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Appendix  A 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF 
THE  FAITH  AND  ORDER 
COMMISSION* 

note,  : Early  in  the  Conference  a Committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  future  organization  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission. 
Its  findings,  which  were  accepted  on  August  25 th  by  the  Conference 
nemine  contradicente,  took  the  form  of  amendments  to  the  Faith 
and  Order  Constitution  drawn  up  in  1948,  in  so  far  as  proposed 
organizational  changes  involved  the  alteration  of  existing  clauses. 
The  Constitution,  thus  amended,  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  form 
in  which  it  will  be  submitted  for  final  adoption  to  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

TITLE 

1.  The  Commission  shall  be  called  the  Commission  on  Faith  and 
Order  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

MEANINGS 

2.  In  this  Constitution 

The  Commission  means  the  above-named  Commission  on  Faith 
and  Order  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

The  Working  Committee  means  the  Working  Committee  of  the 
Commission  on  Faith  and  Order. 

The  Council  means  the  above-named  World  Council  of  Churches. 
The  Assembly  means  the  Assembly  of  the  World  Council. 

The  Central  Committee  means  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World 
Council. 

FUNCTIONS 

3.  The  functions  of  the  Commission  are  : 

(i)  To  proclaim  the  essential  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Christ  and 
to  keep  prominently  before  the  World.  Council  and  the  Churches 


* The  English  text  is  definitive.  Translations  into  German  and  French  will 
be  produced  later. 
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the  obligation  to  manifest  that  unity  and  its  urgency  for  the  work 
of  evangelism. 

(ii)  To  study  questions  of  faith,  order  and  worship  with  the  rele- 
vant social,  cultural,  political,  racial  and  other  factors  in  their  bear- 
ing on  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

(iii)  To  study  the  theological  implications  of  the  existence  of  the 
ecumenical  movement. 

(iv)  To  study  matters  in  the  present  relationships  of  the  Churches 
to  one  another  which  cause  difficulties  and  need  theological  clari- 
fication. 

(v)  To  provide  information  concerning  actual  steps  taken  by  the 
Churches  towards  reunion. 

4.  All  activities  of  the  Commission  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
four  principles  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement,  viz.  : 

(i)  Its  main  work  is  to  draw  Churches  out  of  isolation  into  con- 
ference, in  which  none  is  to  be  asked  to  be  disloyal  to  or  to  compro- 
mise its  convictions,  but  to  seek  to  explain  them  to  others  while 
seeking  to  understand  their  points  of  view.  Irreconcilable  differ- 
ences are  to  be  recorded  as  honestly  as  agreements,  (ii)  Its  confer- 
ences are  to  be  conferences  of  delegates  officially  appointed  by  the 
Churches  to  represent  them,  (iii)  The  invitation  to  take  part  in 
these  conferences  is  addressed  to  all  Christian  Churches  throughout 
the  world  which  accept  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour, 
(iv)  Only  Churches  themselves  are  competent  to  take  actual  steps 
towards  reunion  by  entering  into  negotiations  with  one  another. 
The  work  of  the  Movement  is  not  to  formulate  schemes  and  tell 
the  Churches  what  they  ought  to  do,  but  to  act  as  the  handmaid  of 
the  Churches  in  the  preparatory  work  of  clearing  away  misunder- 
standings, discussing  obstacles  to  reunion,  and  issuing  reports  which 
are  submitted  to  the  Churches  for  their  consideration. 

ORGANIZATION 

5.  (i)  World  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order  are  to  be  held  when 
main  subjects  are  ready  for  submission  to  the  Churches,  and  when, 
on  recommendation  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  the 
Central  Committee  so  decides. 

(ii)  The  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  shall  consist  of  85  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Assembly  of  the  World  Council,  with  power 
to  nominate  additional  members  up  to  the  number  of  15  for  appoint- 
ment by  the  Central  Committee,  all  these  to  hold  office  until  the 
next  Assembly  (subject,  however,  to  any  revision  advised  by  a World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  as  hereinafter  provided).  At  each 
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Assembly  the  list  of  membership  shall  be  revised  in  the  light  of 
recommendations  made  by  the  Commission.  When  a World  Confer- 
ence is  held,  it  shall  advise  the  Central  Committee  on  any  necessary 
revision  of  the  membership  of  the  Commission  between  that  Con- 
ference and  the  next  Assembly.  In  making  appointments  care  shall 
be  taken  to  secure  the  adequate  geographical  and  confessional 
representation  of  Churches. 

The  Commission  may  include  members  of  Churches  which  accept 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  but  are  not  members  of 
the  World  Council. 

Vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  Central  Committee  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commission. 

Before  appointments  are  made,  steps  shall  be  taken  to  ensure  that 
the  appointments  proposed  are  acceptable  to  the  Churches  con- 
cerned. 

(iii)  The  Commission  shall  normally  meet  every  three  years  but 
may  be  called  together  at  any  time  when  major  theological  com- 
mission reports  need  to  be  reviewed  by  a larger  body  than  the  Work- 
ing Committee. 

(iv)  The  Commission  shall  nominate  from  its  own  members,  for 
appointment  by  the  Central  Committee,  a Working  Committee  of 
not  more  than  22  members  with  power  to  nominate  not  more  than 
3 additional  members.  The  Working  Committee  shall  normally 
meet  annually  and  shall  be  responsible  (a)  for  administration  (b)  for 
directing  the  study  work  and  other  activities  of  Faith  and  Order 
and  (c)  for  co-operation  with  other  agencies  of  the  World  Council. 

Vacancies  in  the  Working  Committee  shall  be  filled  by  the  Work- 
ing Committee  itself  from  the  membership  of  the  Commission  and 
submitted  to  the  Central  Committee  for  appointment. 

(v)  There  shall  be  various  theological  commissions  set  up  by  the 
Commission  or  Working  Committee.  Theological  commissions  may 
include  as  members  or  consultants  persons  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Commission. 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

6.  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  or  in  his  absence  the  Vice- 
Chairman,  shall  preside  at  meetings  of  the  Commission.  In  the 
absence  of  these  officers,  the  meeting  shall  elect  its  own  Chairman. 
One-sixth  of  the  total  membership  shall  constitute  a quorum. 

7.  The  notices  of  meetings  shall  be  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

8.  Members  of  the  Commission  can  name  substitutes  to  represent 
them  at  meetings  at  which  they  are  unable  to  be  present  themselves. 

9.  On  questions  of  Faith  and  Order  the  Commission  shall  not 
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adopt  any  resolutions,  but  shall  confine  itself  to  recording  for  the 
information  of  the  Churches  such  agreements  and  disagreements  as 
are  discovered. 

10.  Questions  of  procedure  and  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  decided  by  a majority  vote  of  those  present 
and  voting. 

11.  The  Working  Committee  may,  either  at  a meeting  of  the 
Commission  or  previously,  determine  the  rules  of  procedure  and  of 
debate  for  the  meeting. 

12.  Persons  not  being  members  of  the  Commission  may  be  in- 
vited by  the  Chairman  or  the  Secretary  to  be  present  and  speak, 
but  they  cannot  vote. 


CHAIRMAN 

13.  The  Chairman  shall  be  elected  by  a majority  of  votes  at  a 
duly  convened  meeting  of  the  Commission,  on  the  nomination  of 
the  Working  Committee. 

14.  The  Chairman  shall  hold  office  for  three  years  from  the  date 
of  his  appointment,  but  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

15.  In  the  event  of  the  office  of  Chairman  falling  vacant  by  reason 
of  resignation,  incapacity  or  death,  the  Vice-Chairman  shall  act  as 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  until  such  time  as  a meeting  of  the 
Commission  can  be  called. 

VICE-CHAIRMAN 

16.  A Vice-Chairman  shall  be  elected  by  the  Commission  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Working  Committee,  shall  hold  office  for  three 
years,  and  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

THE  SECRETARIAT 

17.  There  shall  be  at  least  one  Secretary  who  shall  be  a member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Council  employed  for  the  work  of  the  Commission 
on  a full-time  basis. 

18.  The  Secretary  or  Secretaries  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Com- 
mission to  the  Central  Committee. 

19.  It  shall  be  the  special  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  to  main- 
tain full  consultation  and  co-operation  with  the  General  Secretariat 
and  with  the  other  Departments  of  the  Council,  and  particularly 
with  the  Study  Department. 

20.  The  salaries  or  honoraria  to  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  or  Secre- 
taries shall  be  determined  by  the  Working  Committee  and  the 
officers  of  the  Council  in  consultation. 
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THE  WORKING  COMMITTEE 


21.  The  Commission  shall  appoint  the  Chairman  of  the  Working 
Committee. 

22.  Members  of  the  Working  Committee  shall  hold  office  until 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Commission,  when  the  list  of  membership 
shall  be  revised. 

23.  The  Working  Committee  shall  have  power  to  act  on  behalf  of 
the  Commission  in  all  matters  where  action  is  required  before  a 
meeting  of  the  Commission  can  be  convened. 

24.  The  Working  Committee  shall  meet  at  such  times  and  places 
as  the  Chairman  and  the  Secretary  shall  decide  to  be  required  for 
the  performance  of  its  duty. 

25.  The  quorum  for  a meeting  of  the  Workihg  Committee  shall 
be  seven  members  present,  of  whom  at  least  three  must  be  elected 
members. 

26.  If  at  any  time  when  it  is  inconvenient  to  convene  a meeting 
the  Chairman  and  Secretary  shall  decide  that  there  is  business  need- 
ing an  immediate  decision  by  the  Working  Committee,  it  shall  be 
permissible  for  them  to  obtain  by  post  the  opinions  of  its  members 
and  the  majority  opinion  thus  ascertained  shall  be  treated  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  decision  of  a duly  convened  meeting. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 

27.  The  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman,  Secretaries,  Chairman  of  the 
Working  Committee  and  the  Chairmen  of  Theological  Commissions 
shall  together  be  known  as  the  Council’s  Faith  and  Order  Depart- 
ment. 

28.  The  Department  shall  be  responsible  for  continuously  carry- 
ing on  the  work  of  the  Commission  between  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Working  Committee,  both  by  (i)  promoting  the 
studies  of  the  Theological  Commissions  and  (ii)  following  all  develop- 
ments in  the  matter  of  the  union  of  Churches  and  keeping  all  the 
Churches  informed  of  these  developments.  It  shall  maintain  full 
consultation  and  co-operation  with  the  Study  Department  of  the 
Council. 

29.  The  Secretaries  shall  be  the  only  officers  of  the  Commission 
employed  by  the  Council  on  a full-time  basis ; the  other  members  of 
the  Department  shall  be  persons  giving  part-time  service  to  the 
Commission  whilst  being  also  actively  engaged  in  the  service  of  their 
own  Churches. 


THE  THEOLOGICAL  COMMISSIONS 

30.  The  work  of  the  Theological  Commissions  shall  be  to  prepare 
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reports  which  may  serve  as  the  basis  for  discussion  in  the  Commis- 
sion, at  the  Assemblies  of  the  World  Council,  or  at  Conferences  on 
Faith  and  Order,  on  the  subjects  referred  to  them  under  §5(v)  above. 

31.  Each  Theological  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  a Chair- 
man, Vice-Chairman  and  Secretary  with  other  members  chosen  for 
their  special  competence  in  the  particular  field  of  study  and  repre- 
senting as  wide  a variety  as  possible  of  ecclesiastical  traditions.  The 
Chairman,  Vice-Chairman  and  Secretary  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Commission,  and  they  shall  then  select  and  appoint  the  other  mem- 
bers in  consultation  with  the  Secretary. 

THE  BUDGET 

32.  The  Commission’s  financial  year  shall  run  from  1st  January 
to  31st  December. 

33.  An  annual  budget  of  expenditure  shall  be  drawn  up  by  the 
Secretary  in  consultation  with  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Council; 
it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Working  Committee  for  its  approval  and 
when  so  approved  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Council  for  final  adop- 
tion. Copies  shall  then  be  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Commission. 

34.  The  budget  shall  specify  the  amount  allocated  for  the  expenses 
of  each  Theological  Commission,  and  each  Theological  Commission 
shall  be  responsible  for  deciding  its  manner  of  using  its  allocation 
within  the  limit  prescribed  in  the  budget. 

REVISION 

35.  Any  amendment  to  this  Constitution  must  be  approved  by  the 
Assembly  or  Central  Committee  of  the  Council,  but  no  amendment 
shall  be  valid  which  contravenes  the  provisions  of  paragraph  4 above 
or  of  this  paragraph. 

INTERIM  ARRANGEMENT 

The  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  shall  consist  of  85  members 
nominated  by  the  Lund  Conference  to  the  Central  Committee  for 
appointment,  with  power  to  nominate  additional  members  up  to  the 
number  of  15,  all  these  to  hold  office  until  the  next  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council,  at  which  the  list  of  membership  shall  be  revised  in 
the  light  of  recommendations  made  by  the  Commission. 
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Appendix  B 

THE  FAITH  AND  ORDER  THEME 

FOR  THE  SECOND  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE 
WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES  TO  BE  HELD 
AT  EVANSTON,  U.S.A.,  IN  1954 

Early  in  the  Conference  a committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
formulation  of  the  theme,  in  the  field  of  Faith  and  Order  studies, 
to  be  considered  by  the  Second  Assembly  of  the  Council  at  Evanston 
in  1954.  This  theme  is  to  be  one  of  five  or  six  subjects  prepared  in 
advance  for  the  consideration  of  the  delegates  of  the  Churches  to 
the  Assembly,  and  takes  its  place  in  the  general  preparations  now 
being  made  by  various  agencies  of  the  Council. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  reported  upon  its  discussion  at 
several  meetings  during  the  Conference,  and  at  a plenary  session  on 
August  28th  the  Conference  agreed,  nemine  contradicente,  that  this 
theme  should  be  formulated  under  the  following  title  : — 

OUR  ONENESS  IN  CHRIST  AND  OUR  DISUNITY  AS  CHURCHES 

Note:  The  further  elaboration  of  the  subject  has  been  entrusted  by 
the  newly  elected  Commission  to  the  members  of  its  Working  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  Secretariat. 


Appendix  C 

YOUTH  GROUP  REPORT 

AS  PRESENTED  TO 

A PLENARY  SESSION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

on  28th  august,  1952 

Our  first  word  must  be  one  of  gratitude  to  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  that  we  were  invited  to  Lund  not  merely  as  a Youth 
Group  but  as  a Youth  Group  within  the  Conference.  We  wish  to 
express  our  appreciation  that  we  have  been  treated  as  members  of 
the  Conference  not  only  officially  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution,  but 
also  by  the  individual  conference  members  unofficially.  We  think 
that  we  have  been  able  to  make  some  ‘youthful’  contributions  as  in- 
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dividuals  in  the  Section  meetings  and  now  we  submit  for  your 
acceptance  our  Group  Report.  The  very  full  conference  programme 
has  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  meet  daily  as  a Youth  Group.  How- 
ever, we  have  been  able  to  meet  in  small  groups  at  various  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  in  varying  places  from  the  Grand  Hotel  down- 
wards and  we  offer  this  report  which  has  been  agreed  upon  by  a full 
Youth  Group  meeting. 

This  Conference  has  taught  us  many  things,  and  speaking  in 
general  terms  we  would  single  out  three  for  mention  here  : 

(a)  The  growing  understanding  of,  and  respect  for,  the  emphases 
of  other  confessions.  Before  our  introduction  to  the  Ecumenical 
Movement  we  just  did  not  know  what  the  other  man  stood  for  - 
and  so  naturally  we  could  not  begin  to  understand  his  point  of  view. 
Now  we  have  come  to  realise  that  in  all  traditions  there  is  a sincerity 
of  conviction  and  a richness  of  heritage  which  we  have  come  to 
respect,  and  from  which  we  can  learn.  One  of  our  tasks  is  now  to 
return  to  our  own  Churches  and  share  the  discoveries  we  have  made. 

(b)  The  feeling  of  oneness  which  we  experienced  in  worshipping 
together  in  this  ecumenical  setting.  We  cannot  overestimate  what 
this  sharing  in  the  devotional  life  of  the  Conference  has  meant  to  us 
and  we  feel  that  another  of  our  tasks  is  to  carry  back  to  our  Churches 
this  spirit  of  devotional  understanding. 

(c)  The  method  and  conduct  of  a conference  such  as  this.  In  the 
section  and  plenary  sessions  we  have  listened  with  interest  to  the 
discussions  and  we  have  learnt  many  things  that  we  should  do  and 
some  things  that  we  should  not  do.  If  the  opportunity  is  given  to 
any  of  us  to  attend  similar  conferences  in  the  future  as  delegates, 
we  shall  come  with  the  invaluable  experience  of  Lund  behind  us. 
This  experience  will  help  us  to  contribute  more  fully  and  wisely 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

Having  ourselves  read  and  studied  the  preparatory  Reports  for 
the  Conference  we  were  disappointed  to  find  in  the  Sections  so  much 
repetition  of  ground  already  covered  and  singular  lack  of  reference 
to  the  work  done.  We  did,  perhaps,  underestimate  the  difficulties 
and  complexities  of  the  present  situation.  We  can  also  see  that  as 
the  Ecumenical  Movement  comprehends  more  and  more  Churches 
with  different  emphases,  the  complexities  may  well,  at  first  at  any 
rate,  increase. 

Nevertheless  we  can  appreciate  and  to  a large  extent  share  in 
the  feeling  of  impatience  which  has  been  clearly  manifested  by  the 
representatives  of  the  younger  Churches.  It  is  a tragedy  not  to  be 
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able  to  present  one  Church  when  you  are  working  in  a ‘mission  field’ 
situation.  We  can  not  only  see  this  tragic  situation  but  we  can  also 
feel  it  for  ourselves.  Those  of  us  from  the  ‘older’  Churches  are  stand- 
ing increasingly  in  a ‘mission  field’  situation.  Many  of  our  group  are 
concerned  with  work  among  young  people  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  at  all  but  that  we  face  young  people  who  are  more  than  ever 
under  the  influence  of  the  secular  world.  We  have  met  and  do  meet 
them  in  all  sorts  of  situations,  in  church  youth  work,  in  the  barrack 
room,  in  the  factory,  in  the  office,  and  time  and  again  we  are  chal- 
lenged on  the  tragedy  of  the  divided  Church.  We  would  emphasize 
this  point  for  two  reasons : — 

(a)  Because  we  feel  the  growing  urgency  of  the  situation,  not  only 
in  the  younger  Churches  but  also  in  the  older  Churches.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  the  next  few  years  the  whole  Church  will  find 
herself  faced  to  an  ever  increasing  degree  by  this  ‘mission  field’ 
situation.  The  urgent  challenge  of  this  situation  cannot  and  must 
not  be  disregarded. 

(b)  Because  we  would  suggest  that  there  is  a form  of  unity  inherent 
in  this  situation,  a unity  of  witness.  It  is  basically  the  same  Lord 
to  whom  we  witness.  In  England,  for  example,  when  an  Anglican 
and  a Baptist  find  themselves  side  by  side  at  a factory  bench  the 
difference  of  view  on  episcopacy  tends  to  recede  and  the  fact  of  wit- 
nessing to  one  Christ  comes  to  the  forefront.  In  saying  this  we  are 
not  making  light  of  doctrinal  differences  nor  are  we  trying  to  by- 
pass them  nor  are  we  being  naive.  We  agree  that  the  witness  would 
be  even  better  if  they  agreed  on  church  order.  We  are  simply  stat- 
ing a fact  of  unity  of  witness  which  many  of  us  have  experienced  in 
practice  to  a remarkable  degree  in  the  past  difficult  years  and  which 
tends  sometimes  to  be  forgotten  in  a conference  such  as  this.  In  con- 
nection with  this  unity  of  witness  we  should  like  to  mention  that  we 
as  a Youth  Group  in  the  Conference  have  not  always  been  able  to 
see  how  the  theological  discussion  has  been  related  to  the  situation 
of  the  people  living  outside  the  walls  of  this  University.  It  seems  to 
us  that  our  unity  in  witness  demands  a re-thinking  of  theology  to 
make  it  relevant  in  the  context  of  the  world  of  today.  Christian 
faith  cannot  be  expressed  in  a vacuum,  and  we  have  to  connect  our 
understanding  of  Christian  doctrine  with  the  problems  of  everyday 
people.  We  do  not  suggest  that  theology  should  be  subordinated  to 
the  fluctuating  demands  of  human  nature,  but  its  content  must  be 
presented  in  a manner  congruent  to  the  realities  of  the  world  of 
today. 

In  answer  to  the  question  : ‘Where  do  we  go  from  here?’  we 
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would  make  three  points  : — 

(a)  We  believe  that  we  can  discern  in  the  history  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  in  general,  and  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  in 
particular,  distinct  stages  of  advance.  First  there  was  the  new  experi- 
ence of  coming  together  and  getting  to  know  one  another.  Next, 
with  the  growing  realization  of  the  complexity  of  the  differences 
which  separate  us  came  a strengthening  of  denominational  con- 
sciousness. Once  again  the  denominations  came  together  to  discuss, 
and  as  a result  there  was  a clear  statement  of  agreements  and  dis- 
agreements. We  feel  that  this  is  the  stage  at  which  we  stand  now. 
The  question  arises  as  to  whether  there  is  any  point  in  simply  con- 
tinuing to  discuss  and  in  tabulating  our  agreements  and  disagree- 
ments. While  we  agree  that  it  is  necessary  for  any  misunderstand- 
ings still  existing  on  matters  of  denominational  belief  to  be  cleared 
up,  and  while  we  agree  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  question  of  ter- 
minology and  the  understanding  of  it  to  be  examined,  we  would 
suggest  that  the  time  has  come  for  a new  development  in  the  Faith 
and  Order  work  to  begin. 

It  is  obvious  that  within  the  Ecumenical  Movement  all  denomina- 
tions are  not  divided  from  each  other  to  the  same  degree  nor  by  the 
same  reasons.  Ultimately,  of  course,  the  cleavage  is  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  Protestants  - to  use  the  terminology  of  Amster- 
dam. It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  true  situation  would  become 
much  clearer  if  the  denominations  of  the  same  type  came  together 
to  study  the  reasons  which  still  divide  them.  We  are  aware  that  dis- 
cussions between  such  denominations  are  held  from  time  to  time 
but  we  suggest  that  this  study  might  take  place  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  By  this  means  the  reasons, 
both  theological  and  non-theological,  which  at  present  divide,  for 
example,  the  American  Free  Churches,  might  become  clearer.  This 
suggestion  would  challenge  each  denomination  to  face  up  to  the 
inescapable  question  of  their  conception  of  the  Una  Sancta,  a ques- 
tion which  we  feel  must  be  everywhere  realistically  faced  and  honestly 
answered. 

(b)  The  study  of  each  other’s  emphases  and  methods  must  clearly 
also  continue.  We  would  like,  however,  to  suggest  that  such  a study 
be  conducted  along  the  lines  suggested  by  Dr.  Hodgson  in  his  address 
introducing  the  reports  of  the  Theological  Commission.  The  ques- 
tion Dr.  Hodgson  asked  was  this : Ts  God  now  calling  us:  (i)  to  see 
other  people’s  methods  and  emphases,  and  (ii)  to  try  to  see  whether 
these  differing  emphases  and  methods,  when  rightly  understood, 
may  not  all  rightly  have  place  in  one  united  Church?’  We  would 
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like  the  approach  to  the  problem  by  the  various  Churches  to  be  not 
‘Why  is  it  we  don’t  want  this  particular  emphasis  or  method?’  but 
rather  ‘What  can  we  learn  of  it  of  positive  value?’  There  are  surely 
many  things  which  have  been  rejected  by  denominations  simply  be- 
cause they  have  approached  the  problem  with  the  first  question  in 
mind  rather  than  the  second. 

(c)  Finally,  we  suggest  a renewed  emphasis  on  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  in  a serious  attempt  to  discern  the  true  Biblical  basis  of  the 
Church.  Very  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  conception  of 
the  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ,  but  such  living  New  Testament 
pictures  as  the  Bride  of  Christ,  Temple  of  Christ,  New  Israel,  Royal 
Priesthood,  and  others  also  demand  our  attention.  All  of  these  figures 
enrich  the  conception  of  the  Church  and  consideration  of  all  of 
them  seems  to  us  to  be  necessary  for  a true  understanding  of  the 
New  Testament  Church. 

We  affirm,  also,  that  it  is  impossible  to  study  the  Church  in  the 
New  Testament  without  also  studying  the  vital  relationship  which 
the  Holy  Trinity  has  with  the  Church.  We  cannot  speak  of  one  per- 
son of  the  Trinity  without  implying  the  other  two.  God  the  Father 
is  the  Creator  of  the  Church,  God  the  Son  is  the  Lord  and  Head  of 
the  Church,  God  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Preserver  and  Life  of  the 
Church. 

This  then  is  our  Report,  which  we  offer  to  this  Conference.  We  be- 
lieve that  although  the  work  of  the  Conference  in  Lund  is  nearly 
over,  the  work  of  the  Lund  Conference  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth,  to  which  we  shall  soon  be  scattered,  is  about  to  begin.  We 
cannot  tell  what  the  ultimate  result  will  be.  That  is  known  to  God 
alone.  We  realize,  however,  that  as  we  part  our  task  is  once  again 
to  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  He  may 
lead  us  into  all  truth  and  to  follow  fearlessly  and  resolutely  as  He 
leads  us  along  new  paths.  We  should  never  forget  that  we  are  a 
‘Pilgrim  Church’  on  a journey,  and  that  to  refuse  to  follow  where 
God  leads  is  utterly  wrong,  nor  should  we  forget  that  the  end  of  the 
journey  is  the  Supper  in  the  presence  of  God. 
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Boulogne  sur  Seine,  France. 

Plus:  1 South  African  Reformed,  1 representative  from  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  and  2 representatives  from  the 
Church  of  Greece. 
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LIST  OF  FAITH  AND  ORDER 
COMMISSION  PAPERS 


No. 

1.  Minutes  of  Commission  meeting  : Baarn,  Holland,  1948. 

2.  Minutes  of  Commission  meeting  : Chichester,  England,  1949. 

3.  The  Church  in  the  Purpose  of  God:  preparatory  study  for  Lund, 

by  O.  S.  Tomkins. 

4.  Minutes  of  Executive  Committee  : Bievres,  Switzerland  1950. 

5.  Intercommunion  1 

6.  Ways  of  Worship  lThe  rePorts  of  the  Theological  Commissions 
7 The  Church  r PreParat^on  f°r  the  Lund  Conference. 

8.  Minutes  of  Commission  and  Executive  Committee  : Clarens, 

Switzerland,  1951. 

9.  Minutes  of  Executive  Committee  : Lambeth  Palace,  1952. 

10.  Social  and  Cultural  Factors  in 

Church  Divisions. 

11.  Towards  Church  Union  1937-52, 

by  Bishop  Stephen  Neill. 

12.  The  Official  Handbook,  issued  at  the  Lund  Conference,  August, 

1952. 


Preparatory  papers  for  the 
Lund  Conference. 


13.  Who’s  Who  at  Lund:  revised  and  corrected  version  : September 

1952. 

14.  Minutes  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  of  its  Working 

Committee  at  Lund  : 28th  August,  1952. 

15.  The  Report  of  the  Third  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order. 


Note.  (1)  The  following  papers  were  published  by  the  Student 
Christian  Movement  Press,  London,  England,  and  can  be  obtained 
anywhere  through  normal  channels  of  the  book  trade.  (Price  in 
sterling  in  brackets). 

Nos.  3 (2s  6d)  : 5 (2s)  : 6 (2s)  : 7 (3s  6d)  : 10  (2s  6d)  : 11  (6s)  : 
15  (3s  6d). 

(2)  The  following  were  published  in  German  and  may  be  obtained 
from  Die  Oekumenische  Centrale.  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  Schaumarinkai 
23  : Nos.  3,  5,  6,  7,  10  and  15. 

(3)  The  following  were  published  in  French  and  may  be  obtained 
from  Foi  et  Vie,  139  Boulevard  Montparnasse,  Paris  Vie  . Nos.  3, 
10  and  15. 


Further  copies  obtainable 
through  any  bookseller  or  from  the 

SCM  PRESS,  56  BLOOMSBURY  STREET,  LONDON,  WCI,  ENGLAND 

Price  3s  6d 


Published  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of  the 
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F.&O. 

39  Doughty  Street 
London,  W.C.i 
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17  route  de  Malagnou  U.S.A. 

Geneva  St.John’s  Rectory 

Switzerland  Washington 

Conn.,  U.S.A. 


